MODERN LANGUAGE NOTES. 


Baltimore, June, 1888. 


THE SEMINARY SYSTEMIN TEA CH- 
ING FOREIGN LITERATURE+* 


It is my purpose to offer a few suggestions 
on the teaching of a foreign literature in 
connection with the so-called seminary 
system, to add a word regarding that system 
itself, and to inquire to what extent the 
methods and scope of the instruction at Ger- 
man universities are available for our own 
institutions. 

As the question has been limited to the 
teaching of a foreign literature in the seminary 
or association of advanced students, the 
consideration of the study of English litera- 
ture would then be only indirectly included, 
inasmuch as the methods would need to be 
somewhat modified in order to conform with the 
student’s greater familiarity with the language. 
That subject moreover has already received 
much attention at the various sessions of this 
Association, and one of our members, PRo- 
FEssOR T. W. Hunt of Princeton, published 
in the Andover Review for November, 1885, 
an article on ‘ Desirable Methods in English 
Literary Study,’’ which forms a_ valuable 
contribution not only with respect to the 
special topic which he treats, but also in 
regard to the general question of the study of 
literature. 

How, then, is a foreign literature best taught 
to advanced students ? 

As the instruction given must be adapted to 
the qualifications of the student, much de- 
pends upon his proficiency in the special lan- 
guage under consideration. I will assume, as 
our average student, one who has enjoyed at 
the start at least two years of preliminary 
linguistic training, in the proportion of from 
three to five exercises a week, and who has 
also enjoyed certain other advantages of study 
and reading sufficient to have developed in him 
a fair literary sense, and to have furnished him 
with an adequate amount of general literary 
culture. 

*A paper read at the Fifth Annual Convention of the 


Mopern LANGUAGE AssocIATION OF America, held in¢ 
Philadelphia, December, 1887. 


It does not seem necessary here to go into 
any detail regarding this preliminary work of 
the first two years. We may suppose that the 
student has been thoroughly grounded in the 
grammar of the language, has been initiated 
into methods of word-formation and word- 
derivation, has examined the laws describing 
the relations between the various members of 


the Indo-European family of languages, has 


had some practice in rendering from English 
into the foreign language and in translation at 
sight, has read a variety of selections from 
different authors illustrating a wide range of 
style,and has become familiar with a few 
masterpieces in poetry and in prose. In other 
words our average student will be the average 
Junior, equipped, we trust, with a good 
knowledge of English and possessing some 
acquaintance with English literature, in 
addition to his special acquirements in foreign 
languages. 

That a knowledge of Greek and Latin also 
would be indispensable, no one perhaps would 
care to maintain; but it would be folly to 
assert that without a knowledge of the ancient 
classics a proper appreciation can be gained 
of the foundations, the drift, ‘and the inspi- 
rations of modern literatures. 

The objection may be made that too much 
time is demanded for this preliminary study ; 
that our ordinary college courses do not admit 
the opportunity of carrying on the study of the 
modern languages for three or four con- 
secutive years. We may be reminded that in 
some institutions of great dignity and age the 
modern languages have been _ optional 
branches, or have been required for only a 
limited number of hours at an advanced stage 
in the curriculum. To these objections the 
answer might be made that a period of two 
years so employed would seem to be the mini- 
mum of time possible for producing the train- 
ing necessary, that institutions with an inade- 
quate provision of time or teaching-force may 
expect to attain results correspondingly inade- 
quate, and that the day is fortunately passing 
by in which the study of the modern languages 
is made merely auxiliary to the curriculum 
and treated without proper consideration of 
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their natural and just requirements. The 
spread of the elective system is everywhere a 
powerful assistance toward this desirable con- 
summation. 

After two years of such preparatory work, 
then, the student is ready for the advanced 
or seminary work. This term seminary with 
us seems to be employed to indicate a variety 
of methods in teaching, while the word itself 
is used in German to describe both the place 
of meeting and the exercise which is generally 
held there. These exercises abroad appear 
to range in character from such as resemble 
quite nearly our ordinary recitation to those 
embodying the results of some independent 
investigation ; but the controlling principle is 
apparently the preparation of the work in con- 
nection with a special equipment under the 
leadership or guidance of the instructor in 
charge. The professor’s own study may fre- 
quently be the scene of action, and the material 
furnished be largely from his own supplies. 
There is sometimes a disposition to confine 
the term seminary-work to the most advanced 
stages of investigation, whether literary or 
linguistic. There is no real objection to this 
limitation, although in the interests of con- 
venient nomenclature the larger field might 
be permitted to include the smaller. 

With respect to the equipment the student 
should have easy access to the following 
materials, and should be encouraged in their 
familiar and constant use. 

A collection of the best critical editions of 
the standard literary monuments of the lan- 
guage, beginning with the earliest records. 
As large a collection as possible of minor 
literary monuments, pamphlets, journals, cor- 
respondence, in short, of all original literary 
matter, however insignicant. A collection of 
general and special literary histories, including 
biographies, essays, monographs and miscel- 
laneous articles. Finally, the principal periodi- 
cals:in the language, both learned and light. 
Few colleges are able to furnish such an 
apparatus and the private library of the pro- 
fessor must frequently assist in filling the gaps. 
In those institutions, however, in which the 
library appropriations are distributed among 
departments, a comparatively small annual 
amount, judiciously expended, will be sufficient 


| revision which it needs. 


to provide gradually a respectable outfit. 

Beginnings of this kind have already been 
made. The special-alcove system at Har- 
vard appears in a modified form at Baltimore, 
Ann Arbor, Cornell and elsewhere, and we 
trust that it will not be many years before 
quarters similar to the admirable language 
seminary-rooms at Strasburg, or the well- 
furnished historical department at Johns Hop- 
kins, may be deemed indispensable for teach- 
ing properly modern literatures. 

A few words may be added regarding the 
employment of this equipment. 

There should be careful study of the works 
of an author, and careful study of his life and 
times. The two lines of study are reciprocally 
illustrative, while the balance should decided- 
ly incline toward a direct acquaintance with 
the author’s writings. Literary history, how- 
ever, has also its distinct function and value, 
affording a clear outline and background for 
the special study of the author himself. 

The work may be performed in two ways: 
by the ordinary form of class-room instruction 
with recitation, lecture and comment; and by 
subdivision of the work among different mem- 
bers under the supervision of the instructor, 
either assigning to the members of such class- 
es different portions of the same general sub- 
ject, with references to the proper authorities 
or sources, or allowing individual members to 
pursue individual courses of reading or inde- 
pendent lines of investigation, with frequent 
reports of progress. 

In regard to the question whether a written 
lecture or an address from notes be preferable 
in the course of such academic instruction, it 
has been argued that anything read from a 
written page may as well be printed and cir- 
culated for more careful study, and that the 
dictated phrase is lifeless in comparison with 
the spoken word. There is danger too that 
the lecture, once crystallized into a permanent 
shape, may not receive from year to year the 
On the other hand, 
it is not always convenient or easy to publish 
at once the results of study and investigation, 
(although we have noticed that some Scotch 


| students have recently attempted this for their 
' professor, surreptitiously), while the beneficial 
- and attractive element of style and form is 
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often absent from the extemporary effort. 
Perhaps the wiser way would be to blend 
both forms of delivery. 

Without attempting here to lay down any 
detailed course of instruction, it may be said 
in general that the study of an author should 
not be divorced from the study of his age, but 
that the two sides of the examination should 
be jointly conducted.* In like manner the 
minute study of individual works in respect of 
style and thought may well be associated with 
general reviews of groups of works. The 
function moreover of comparison is important, 
—the comparison, namely, between different 
works of the same writer composed at differ- 
ent periods in his career, or between different 


writers of the same school, or between differ- | 


ent stages of development of the subject, as 
the drama, or between different stages of 
growth of a national literature, or between 
the literatures of different nations and their 
reciprocal influence. 

Illustrations will readily occur from our 
common experiences in teaching. 

The old German ‘ Messiads,’ the ‘ Heliand’ 
and OrTrrip’s ‘Krist,’ when compared show 
many interesting points of contrast. One may 
note the differing treatment of the Gospel 
narrative, and the difference in metrical 
structure, representing on one hand the strong 
and simple alliterative beat of heathen versifi- 
cation, and on the other the influence of the 
gathering force of the Latin strophe of the 
Christian hymn, concealing within itself the 
melodious possibilities of assonance and allit- 
eration with the more perfect melody of 
finished rime. Looking at the circumstances 
of the composition of the two poems, in one 
has been found’‘an eloquent proof of the growth 
of Christianity among the unlettered peoples 
of the Saxon North; in the other, an attempt 
to resist in the South the influence of a frivolous 
and pagan literature. The poems of WALTHER 
VON DER VOGELWEIDE, when studied in con- 
nection with his age, throw interesting side 
lights upon the social life of his time, and 
upon the contentions between Emperor and 
Pope. Martin LUTHER’s writings are scarce- 
ly intelligible without an examination of 
Middle High German, and in turn assist to an 
accurate analysis of modern German syntax. 


To describe the origin of the French or Ger- 
man drama, one must review ecclesiastical 
literature, and be familiar with the theatre of 
the ancients. The benefit is evident of such 
courses as PROFESSOR CRANE’S lectures at 
Cornell on French society in the seventeenth 
century, based upon the voluminous memoirs, 
correspondence, and other literary memorials 
of that period; or the course of PROFESSOR 
ELLIoTT at Johns Hopkins, in which the 
work of the year may be concentrated upon a 
limited period in literary history, or upon the 
study of a small group of related dialects, or 
of a few important linguistic monuments. 
What useful material for a knowledge of the 
current impressions in Paris regarding Euro- 
pean art and politics is afforded by HEINE’s 
miscellaneous communications to the Augs- 
burg Gazette! What a field, too little 
cultivated, is afforded by the bulky corres- 
pondence of prominent literary characters! 
Again, not the least beneficial phase of the 
minute study of the second part of Faust is 
afforded by the social and_ philosophical 
problems suggested, and by the discussion of 
the relations between the Classic and Roman- 
tic movements as depicted in the ‘‘ Helena.”’ 
Not less attractive is the effort to fathom the 
secret of the many erratic manifestations of 
genius of which every literature yields attrac- 
tive and baffling illustrations. 

A legitimate feature of such seminary work 
may be the examination by students of new 
and relevant publications, whether edition or 
commentary or special treatise, and the pres- 
entation of critical notices of their contents. 
Others desire to discard all adventitious aids, 
and, leaving unconsidered whatever incrus- 
tations have clustered upon the shell, to 
penetrate to the heart, and to devote the 
energies of their students to the patient study 
of the bare unvarnished text, the naked 
thought of the author selected. Such diversi- 
ties of operations may yet lead to equally 
profitable results. 

As to the relation of the study of literature 
proper to the study of kindred subjects, one 
may say that although the teaching of litera- 
ture be not the teaching of history or of bi- 
ography, both are essential as a background ; 
and that inasmuch as the province of what is 
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called Culturgeschichte,—a sort of litearyr 
biology,—trenches upon literary history, it is 
also to be considered a necessary concomitant 
of literary studies. 

Another minor agency may be included, for 
its value in creating or stimulating the 
student’s interest, namely, the utilization of 
illustrative material by means of the stereop- 
ticon—an agency at present gradually coming 
into more general use. Such material would 
comprise photographs, engravings, paintings, 
or similar artistic reproductions of persons, 
places, or events of literary significance, fac- 
similes of chirography, of manuscripts, of 
charters, and of everything connected with 
the science of diplomatics. Let me instance 
the reproductions of old French texts by 
GASTON Paris; the heliotype fac-similes of old 
manuscripts published at Rome; PROFESSOR 
ZuPITZA’s recent edition of ‘Beowulf,’ with 
the text and transliteration side by side; the 
phototypes,—in another field,—of classic 
manuscripts like the Laurentian Sophocles 
and the Ravenna Aristophanes ; the autotypes 
of the Chaucer manuscripts in the British 
Museum; the splendid and elaborate publi- 
cations of the Société de l’Ecole des Chartes 
just appearing, which are to afford us in 
beautiful heliogravures reproductions of the 
most important documents relative to the 
national history and literature; and even the 
matter of illustration in such works as 
STACKE’s ‘Deutsche Geschichte,’ or K6n- 
NECKE’s ‘Bilderatlas zur Geschichte der 
Deutschen Literatur.’ Material of this kind, 
which is often too expensive to be obtained by 
the separate members of a class, can readily 
be converted into lantern views and _ be 
presented to a class collectively, with appropri- 
ate comments, in connection with lecture 
courses or seminary work; and such an ex- 
pedient would obviate to a large degree the 
disadvantages which his remoteness from the 
great libraries and museums of the world 
causes the American student to feel. Now for 
the first time does there seem in this way to be 
some outlook for more general paleographical 
studies on this side of the Atlantic. 

My remarks have been limited principally 
to the consideration of foreign /iteratures, 
leaving untouched the question of the proper 
methods for dealing with those fascinating and 


exceedingly important adjuncts of language- 
training comprised under the rubrics of com- 
parative philology and phonetics, At a meet- 
ing of the American Philological Association 
a few years ago, PROFESSOR JEBB, of Glasgow, 
alluded to the current criticism that the work 
of American classical scholars concerned itself 
too much with grammatical and _ linguistic 
subjects, and was too often in statistical form. 
Certainly this is an honorable tendency, 
whether displayed with reference to ancient 
or to modern languages, and possibly the only 
caution needful might be the comment that 
the study of belles-lettres is equally arduous, 
equally exacting, demanding peradventure 
for finished culture in the teacher an even 
longer period of apprenticeship, and that it is 
equally fruitful in valuable results. 

From this standpoint the position of modern 
languages in German universities would 
perhaps not be entirely satisfactory, as the 
norm for corresponding American institutions, 
although a tendency appears manifest yonder 
which promises ultimately a_ well-rounded 
curriculum. In respect to German, at least, 
(and my impression is that the same observa- 
tion will in some measure hold good with 
regard to English and French also), an ex- 
amination of the courses offered will reveal 
that the literature since LUTHER has been 
subordinated to a somewhat absorbing study 
of the earlier dialects. The ordinary pro- 
fessorships have been almost invariably held 
by those whose chief interest lies in this earlier 
field, while the later period has been in the 
hands of instructors of a lower rank. At 
Berlin, PROFESSOR SCHERER, literary historian 
as well as philologist, exhibited a fine type of 
the many-sided and finished scholar. Yet a 
seminary room for Germanic languages was 
finally ready to be occupied only in the year 
of his death; and the library of that seminary, 
although comprising the valuable private 
collection of MULLENHOFF, contained, when 
first made public, almost no literature after 
the fourteenth or fifteenth century. SCHERER’S 
successor, ERICH SCHMIDT, enjoys the dis- 
tinction of holding perhaps the only ordinary 
professorship in Germany which is occupied by 
a scholar solely devoted to modern German 
literature. And even this chair was first 
offered to one or two men of the other type. 
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It is certainly no insignificant fact that this 
departure takes place at the largest and 
probably the leading university of the land. 
At Leipsic the conditions are somewhat 
similar. Although the instruction under 
ZARNCKE and HILDEBRAND, BIEDERMANN and 
vON BAHDER and KG6GEL, leaves little to be 
desired, and although some exercises are con- 
ducted there in connection with private libra- 
ries, the library of the German seminary is 
very nearly innocent of New High German 
monuments. Among the younger generation 
of scholars, too, in Germany we find that 
those who are devoted to the older dialects, 
as BEHAGHEL at Basel, BRAUNE at Giessen, 
(now at Heidelberg) KLUGE at Jena, PAUL at 
Freiburg, SIEVERS at Halle, STEINMEYER at 
Erlangen, are ordinary or full professors, while 
men like GEIGER at Berlin, HENNING at Stras- 
burg, Minor at Vienna, SAUER at Prague, 
SEUFFERT at Graz, STRAUCH at Tiibingen, and 
others whose interests lie in more recent fields, 
are of the secondary grade. The older ‘pro- 
fessors occasionally pay some attention to the 
later literature, and historians like ONCKEN at 
Giessen or philosophers like KuNo FISCHER 
at Heidelberg or Hay at Halle, divide their 
efforts at times between their special sphere 
and subjects in German literature. But it is 
fair to maintain that the preponderance of 
interest at German universities, and the field 
most favored for advancement to the docto- 
rate, may be found in the more strictly philo- 
logical studies of the earlier period. I will 
not presume to debate the wisdom of this 
tendency yonder, where the language courses 
in the gymnasiums are also to be reckoned in, 
nor to claim too much prominence for the 
counter-movement, which seems nevertheless 
to bring with it a widening of the outlook and 
a truer conception of proportion. But, what- 
ever be the task of the German university, it 
cannot be precisely the same task as ours, nor 
are its ways, while admirable, necessarily to 
be our ways. The German university is large- 
ly a nursery for specialists, an invaluable 
training-ground for teachers and investigators. 
Based upon the common schools, and affording 
the sole supply for the learned professions, it 
has an intimate and unshaken hold upon the 
nation. We, too, have an obligation to perform 
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toward our nation also. The minor part of our 
own duty may be to train a limited number of 
bright minds in progressive and independent 
work ; the major portion of our labors must be 
consumed in helping large numbers of students 
to gain such a vantage ground of vision that 
their sympathies will be permanently enlarged, 
and their intellectual life possess a generous 
and catholic range whose influence will touch 
distant circles which we can never directly 
reach, but which ought to share whatever di- 
versities of gifts a university may have at its 
command. Is there any better method of ad- 
vancing this aim than the careful and sympa- 
thetic study of the noblest expressions of 
modern literary thought ? 

It has been the great privilege of many here 
present to draw liberally from the fountains of 
learning which spring so freely from Teutonic 
sources; and the severe and _ successful 
methods there in vogue are exerting a power- 
ful and not unfavorable influence upon our 
own higher education. But may we not retain 
our gratitude and acknowledge our manifold 
indebtedness without too general a surrender 
to foreign precedents? Perhaps I may be 
permitted, in closing, to strengthen and make 
clear the position which I am endeavoring to 
maintain, by quoting some words from a 
memorable oration delivered by the President 
of this Association upon a memorable occasion. 
At the Harvard Celebration last year, Mr. 
Low.ELt said : 

‘Tt (i. e. the college earlier in the century), 
set more store by the marrow than by the 
bone that encased it. It made language as it 
should be, a ladder to literature, and not 
literature a ladder to language. 

“‘T think I see a tendency to train young 
men in the languages as if they were all to be 
editors (i. e. of manuscripts, texts, etc.) and 
not lovers of polite literature. Education, we 
are often told, is a drawing out of the faculties, 
—may they not be drawn too thin! I am not 
undervaluing philology or accuracy of scholar- 
ship. Both are excellent and admirable in 
their places. But philology is less beautiful to 
me than philosophy, as MILTON understood 
the word, and mere accuracy is to Truth asa 
plaster cast to the marble statue; it gives the 
facts but not their meaning. If I must choose, 
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I had rather a young man should be intimate 
with the genius of the Greek dramatic poets 
than with the metres of their choruses, though 
I should be glad to have him on easy terms 
with both. 

hope then,’”? Mr. Lowe. concludes, 
‘that the day will come when a competent pro- 
fessor may lecture here also for three years on 
the first three vowels of the Romance Alpha- 
bet, and find fit audience though few. I hope 
the day may never come when the weightier 
matters of a language, namely, such parts of 
its literature as have overcome death by reason 
of their wisdom and of the beauty in which it 
is incarnated, such parts as are universal by 
reason of their civilizing properties, their 
power to elevate and fortify the mind,—I hope 
the day may never come when these are not 
predominant in the teaching given here. Let 
the humanities be maintained undiminished in 
their ancient right. Leave in their traditional 
preéminence those arts that were rightly 
called liberal; those studies that kindle the 
imagination, and through it irradiate the 
reason; those studies that manumitted the 
modern mind; those in which the brains of 
finest temper have found alike their stimulus 
and their repose, taught by them that the 
power of intellect is heightened in proportion 
as it is made gracious by measure and 
sympathy. Give us science, too, but give 
first of all and last of all the science that 
ennobles life and makes it generous.”’ 


: Horatio S. WHITE. 
Cornell University. 


DIE ROMANHAFTE RICHTUNG DER 
ALEXIUSLEGENDE 

in altfranzosischen und mittelhochdeutschen 
Gedichten.—IT. (Schluss). 


Vergleichen wir nun sowohl mit L als auch 
mit A,—H lassen wir ausser Acht, da es viel 
jiingeren Ursprungs ist,—das franzdsische Ge- 
dicht S und die von ihm abhangigen M und 
Q, so fallt uns sofort auf, dass abgesehn von 
den brautlichen Ziigen S noch mehrere andere 
Ziige mit L und A gemein hat. So: 

1. Den Dienst des ALExius beim Kaiser, 
als er die Schule verlassen hat, cf. S v. 75 ff., 
A v. 77 ff., 85 ff. 


2. Die Pilgerfahrt des ALEx1vs nach Jeru- 
salem, cf. S v. 347 ff., Av. 447 ff.,M v. 341- 
360, Q str. 49-58. 


werden soll, lauten auch die Glocken (A v. 
758-767, S v. 1004, M v. 1047, Q str. 157). 

Und zwar ist es auffaJlend, dass diese mit A 
und L iibereinstimmenden Ziige simmtlich 
auf Kosten des Interpolators von S zu setzen 
sind, und nicht aus P, der Quelle von S, stam- 
men. So sieht es also aus, als ob entweder 
S gerade in diesen neuen Partien von L oder 
A beeinflusst sei oder vielleicht diese Ziige 
erfunden und dadurch A beeinflusst habe. 

Wir untersuchen zunichst die erste Méglich- 
keit. Es ware ja denkbar, dass der Interpo- 
lator von P nach Kenntniss der lateinischen 
Bearbeitung erst sich veranlasst gefiihlt hatte, 
seine Vorlage zu andern; es ware auch még- 
lich,—wenn auch weniger wahrscheinlich, da 
es ja dem Gange der Litteraturgeschichte des 
Mittelalters nicht entspriche,—dass der In- 
tetpolator das deutsche Gedicht zur Vorlage 
hatte. Da Lund A, wie oben erwiesen, zusam- 
menhangen, lasst sich eine eventuelle Be- 
einflussung von S durch sie zugleich unter- 
suchen fiir beide Theile. 

Bei naherer Betrachtung fallt uns gleich 
auf, dass die iibereinstimmenden Ziige doch 
ziemlich verschieden erzahlt sind. So: 

1. Die Uebergabe des Briefes. 

In L und A heisst es ungefahr so: Nachdem 
EUPHEMIAN vergebens versucht hat, den 
Brief aus der Hand des Todten zu nehmen, 
darauf die beiden Kaiser und selbst der Papst 
nicht mehr Gliick gehabt haben, denkt die 
Braut, es médchte vielleicht in dem Briefe 
etwas von ihrem Brautigam stehen, das ihr 
allein zu wissen gebiihre. Sie tritt darum 
naher zu ihm hin, und erhalt sofort den Brief. 

Ganz anders bei S (M, Q): Papst und 
Kaiser bitten den Heiligen um den Brief, und 
sobald der Papst die Hand ausstreckt, gibt 
ihm der Heilige seinen Brief (S, 1083 ff.). Da 
geschieht aber ein Wunder; der Hand des 
Papstes entfliegt der Brief sofort zur Jungfrau : 


**A la pucele s’en ala a la place 
Ens en son sain, en son bliaut de paile.’”’ 


2. Im Gesprach der Eltern und der Braut 
mit ALEx1vs unter der Stiege, hat S nicht alle 
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hiibschen Ziige von L und A iibernommen, 


vor allen Dingen den nicht, dass die Braut 
selbst den Pilger nach ihrem ‘‘friedel’’ fragt. 

3. Endlich hat in der Erzahlung der Braut- 
nacht S den Zug des Lichtes, an welches sich 
das Gesprich ankniipft, nicht beibehalten. 

Warum hatte S seine Vorlage so sehr 
geandert, ohne Grund und oft geradezu zu 
seinem Nachtheil? Schwerwiegender ist noch 
der Umstand, dass die Namen von S ganz 
verschieden sind: Die Frau des EUPHEMIAN 
heisst bei A, L: AGLAEs, Tochter des Jo- 
HANNES; bei S: BONE EuréeE, Tochter FLovu- 
RENS. Der Kaiser heisst in A, L: THEODOsI- 
us; beiS: OTEvians. Die Braut ist nicht wie 
bei A, L: Apr1aTIca, Tochter des GREGORIUS, 
sondern LEsIGNE, Tochter des SIGNouRES. 
Die Namen der Vorfahren, welche L und A 
sehr genau angeben, finden wir bei S nicht. 
Auch dass Papst Siricivs ALExtus tauft, wird 
nicht erwahnt. Endlich sind die Stadte, zu 
denen ALExIvs seine Zuflucht nimmt, andere. 
Weder Lucca noch Pisa kommen vor, sondern 
la Lice resp. Lalice (Laodicea) und Ausis (L) 
oder Alis (M) oder Alphis (Q)=Edessa. Die 
Stadt Tarsus nennt S Troholt. Endlich 
erwahnt mit keinem Worte S, dass die Braut 
zu ALExIus ins Grab gelegt wird, und der 
Todte ihr neben sich Platz macht. Nach allen 
diesen Abweichungen ist eine Beeinflussung 
von S durch L oder A nicht anzunehmen. 
Gegen die lateinische Bearbeitung spricht 
noch speziell der Umstand, dass S Ziige hat, 
welche L fehlen, und die A aus seiner andern 
Quelle, der Bollandistenbearbeitung, entnom- 
men hat. So den Zug der Turteltaube und 
vielleicht des Trauersacks. Ebenso die Ziige 
gegen Ende, das grosse Gedriange, welches 
Papst und Kaiser durch Geldausstreuen ver- 
geblich zu vermindern suchen und das Tragen 
der Bahre durch Kaiser und Papst selbst. 

Viel wahrscheinlicher ist die zweite Még- 
lichkeit, die Beeinflussung des deutschen Ge- 
dichtes durch das franzésische (die lateinische 
Bearbeitung miissen wir vorlaufig ausser Acht 
lassen). Schon litterargeschichtlich ist sie 
annehmbarer als die erste, da ja im Mittelalter 
Frankreich Deutschland so oft beeinflusst. 
Noch manches andere kommt hinzu: So vor 
allen Dingen der Umstand, dass gerade die 
Abweichungen von S und A, die wir oben 


erwahnt haben, auf diesem Wege leicht erklar- 
lich sind. 

Wir haben oben gesehn, dass S auf das 
alteste franzésische Gedicht P zuriickgeht, 
und dass es alle brautlichen Ziige neu einge- 
fiihrt hat. Betrachten wir gleich den wichtig- 
sten Zug, den der Uebergabe des Briefes. P 
hat die gew6hnliche Fassung der Uebergabe 
an den Papst. S lasst dem Papst den Brief 
zuerst iibergeben und dann durch ein Wunder 
zur Braut iibergehen, A lasst den Brief direct 
zur Braut iibergehen. Scheint nicht darin 
eine gewisse Gradation zu liegen? Der Ver- 
fasser von S ist, wie wir unten des naheren 
noch werden beobachten k6nnen, ein sehr er- 
finderischer und dichterisch begabter Kopf. 
Es ware mdéglich, dass er, um die Braut mehr 
in den Vordergrund treten zu lassen, seine 
Vorlage geandert hatte. Doch hatte er nicht 
den Muth sofort mit der Tradition zu brechen. 
Es ware ihm einerseits frevelhaft vorgekom- 
men, einen so frommen Heiligen iiber den 
Kopf des h. Vaters hinweg mit seiner Braut 
verkehren zu lassen, und doch hatte er an- 
dererseits so viel poetischen Sinn, um den 
anderen Zug fiir sch6ner zu halten. So ver- 
band er denn, ‘par le plaisir le glorious ce- 
leste,’”? beide Fassungen mit einander. A 
hatte nicht mehr dieselben Bedenken, verstand 
vielleicht gar nicht mehr, weshalb der Papst 
den Brief zuerst bekommen sollte, wenn ihn 
doch sofort darauf die Braut erhalten sollte, 
und strich deshalb den Papst. Dadurch 
hatte A die Braut ungeheuer gehoben. Es 
war dies vielleicht auch fiir A die Veranlas- 
sung den Zug des Beilagers im Tode zu erfin- 
den. Auch dadurch war dem Verhiltniss der 
Braut zu ALEXIUS gréssere Bedeutung ver- 
liehen. 

Dass A auf diese Weise die von S ange- 
deutete Richtung weiter verfolgte und dessen 
Motive ausbeutete, ist ja sehr natiirlich und 
leicht zu verstehen. Viel weniger natiirlich 
ware es aber, dass A von S ausgefiihrte Ziige 
fallen liesse. Dies ist aber doch 6fters der 
Fall, und so treten uns denn auch _ hier 
Schwierigkeiten entgegen. 

Beginnen wir mit den Hauptpunkten : 

Das Gesprach unter der Treppe zeigt schon 
bei beiden solche Unterschiede. Bei S ist es 
um so viel mehr ausgefiihrt, und die Braut 
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wird dabei in so viel mehr riihrende Situatio- 
nen gesetzt, dass es héchst seltsam ware, wenn 
A diese Motive, obgleich es sie gekannt, nicht 
benutzt hatte. Man vergleiche: 

Ahnlich ist nur der Zug, dass ALEx1us 
nach seinem Namen gefragt wird. In S fragt 
der Vater v. 805 ff.: 


Biaus crestiens, ne savons vostre non 
Faut vous connois de coi aiés besoing ? 
“Sire, dist il, CRESTIENs ai a non.” 


Bei A fragt die Braut v. 621 ff. 


Sisprach: ‘‘So got berate mich, 
Tuo dinen namen mir bekannt”’ 
Er sprach ; “ das tuon ich zehant. 
Gote ergeben ich bin genant. 

Min name ist dir unerkant.” 


Nach dieser Scene fahrt aber S folgender- 
massen fort zu erzahlen: Die Mutter steigt mit 
der Jungfrau die Treppe hinunter, unter der 
Avexius liegt. Jedesmal wenn Mutter und 
Braut an ihm vorbeigehen, schwebt ALExIus 
in grosser Angst, man.mdéchte ihn erkennen, 
und zieht sich scheu zuriick. Die Mutter hat 
es schon gemerkt, glaubt aber, der Pilger, 
der schon so lange Jahre in ihrem Hause lebe, 
habe sie nie gesprochen, weil er sie hasse. 
Doch ist sie neugierig; sie méchte gerne 
erfahren, woher er stamme, sie wolle ihn 
gleich diesmal fragen, sagt sie zu ihrer 
Schwiegertochter,. sie kame ja sonst spater 
vielleicht nicht mehr so leicht dazu, er saihe 
so abgeschwacht aus, dass er wohl bald 
sterben wiirde. 

Die beiden Frauen nahern sich ihm. Der 
Mutter kommt es so vor, als ob er ihrem ver- 
lorenen Sohne gliche, und als sie ihn ansieht, 
muss sie weinen. Doch ermannt sie sich und 
fragt ihn nach seiner Heimat. Aber ALExius 
weicht der Frage aus, er ware krank, dem 
Tode nahe, drum wolle er nicht liigen, ‘‘ car 
par mencoigne pert on saint paradis.’’ Sie 
wiirde es doch bald wissen, denn vor seinem 
Tode wiirde er sein ganzes Leben aufschrei- 
ben. Und er bittet seine Mutter noch naher an 
ihn heranzukommen,, und wie sie vor ihm 
steht, kiisst er ihr die Fiisse und bittet sie um 
Verzeihung. 

“Sire ’’ dist ele, “‘ quel pardon me querés ?”’ 
Pour mon malaige quie jou estre encombrés.”’ 


**Sire ” dist ele ** tout vous soit pardonné,”’ 
Vostre grant painne que eu en avés, 


Pour amour Diu, si le me pardonnés.”’ 
Et la pucele les a bien esgardés 
Si li pardonne, ele fait autretel. 
Ele s’en tourne, cil est moult liés remés. 
Hochpoetisch wirkt diese Scene, wo der 
strenge Ascete beim Anblick seiner Mutter 
ein menschliches Riihren fiihlt und sie um 
Verzeihung bittet. Im deutschen Gedichte 
lasst sich ALExius nicht riihren. Wie wenn 
er Eltern und Braut geradezu foppen wollte, 
erzahlit er aus freien Stiicken (v. 615 ff.) von 
ALExivus, den er wohl gekannt habe; er geht 
sogar soweit, eine Beschreibung von ihm zu 
geben, und stets herzlos, ohne Riihrung. Die 
Braut dagegen ist in der deutschen Legende 
recht menschlich geschildert. Wie in hasti- 
gem Fieber richtet sie ihre Fragen um den 
Brautigam an den Pilger : 
“ Hat er iht gediht widerkomen? 
Daz h4n ich nie von im vernomen, 
Hat in gerouwen iht diu vart ? 
Des selben ich nie innen wart, 
Er jach, er wolde in dem leben 
Sime libe ein ende geben.”’ 
S6 14 dirn, herre, enpfolhen sin 
Uf die griézen gnfde din.” 


Schon diese Scenen sind so verschieden ge- 
schildert, dass eine unmittelbare Beeinflus- 
sung kaum vorliegen diirfte. Noch deutlich- 
er wird es aber aus dem folgenden: Wenn 
der deutsche Dichter an die oben erwadhnte 
Scene nur eine Moralreflexion iiber ALExIvs’ 
Standhaftigkeit und die Bemerkung hinzufiigt : 


“Des morgeno fruo si zus im kam 
Unt frigten von ir fridel mér,” 


fiigt der Franzose noch eine ganze Episode 
hinzu, welche die Braut und ALExivus noch in 
nahere Beziehung zu einander bringt. — 

Wahrend in der ganzen Stadt Rom der 
Heilige gesucht wird, von dem die geheim- 
nissvolle Stimme in der Kirche gesprochen 
hat, wahrend Papst und Kaiser im Hause des 
EUPHEMIAN sich dariiber beklagen, dass er 
nicht gefunden werde, und EuPpHEMIAN selbst 
nicht ahnt, welchen Schatz er in seinem Hause 
birgt, liegt ALExrus unter der Treppe auf 
seinem Strohlager und ringt mit dem Tode. 
Da tritt die Jungfrau zu ihm: 


“Sire’’ dist ele moult vous torble li vis 
Bele”’ dist il sui prés de ma fin.” 


Er werde heute sterben, er fiihle es an der 
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Angst, die ihn befalle ; sie mége doch an seine 
Bestattung in der Kirche des h. Bonifacius 
denken, auch sie werde vielleicht spater wiin- 
schen dort begraben zu werden. Ach, wenn 
ihm nur ein Zeichen vom Himmel kame, dass 
er sehe, ob er recht gelebt! Wenn nur die 
Glocken fiir ihn lauten wiirden!—Kaum hat 
er das Wort gesprochen. so wird sein Wunsch 
erfiillt. In der ganzen Stadt Rom lauten die 
Glocken und ALExtvus kann nun ruhig sterben. 
Seine Stunde naht, und im letzten Augen- 
blicke fliistert er noch seiner Braut zu, er ware 
nicht aus fernem Lande; unter den Verwand- 
ten, die ihn begraben wiirden, waren auch 
Vater und Mutter, und seine Frau, die er ver- 
lassen habe. Da wird der Braut plotzlich 
Alles klar: 
“E Dius,”’ dist ele, ‘‘jou quie c’est mes amis.”’ 
“*Sire,’’ dist ele, ‘‘ sont il bien lonc de ci? 
Mandas lors tu par mes qui lor desist ?”’ 

_ Aber ALexivus kann nicht mehr antworten. 
Er ist todt.—Diese Episode, welche am 
schénsten das Verhialtniss des ALEXIUS zu 
seiner Braut darstellt, fehlt vollstandig bei A. 
Sollte dies méglich sein, wenn A, das ja sonst 
viel poetisches Verstandniss zeigt, S gekannt 
hatte. Doch wohl kaum. Und noch andere 
Griinde sprechen dagegen. 

Auch die Brautnacht ist inS und A ganz 
verschieden behandelt. Die Details gebe ich 
hier nicht an, da ich noch unten darauf zuriick- 
kommen werde. Hier mége die Bemerkung 
geniigen, dass sie im franzésischen Gedichte 
ganz realistisch-dramatisch bewegt ist, im 
deutschen einfach und riihrend sich abspielt. 

Doch auch andere sehr poetische Ziige von 
S hat A nicht aufzuweisen. So hat folgender 
Zug von S bei A nicht den geringsten Anklang 
gefunden: Als ALExiusseine Braut verlassen 
hat, um ins Morgenland zu pilgern, steigt er 
auf einen Hiigel, um von dort aus vor seiner 
Abfahrt zum letzten Mal die Stadt seiner 
Ahnen zu sehn. Und indem er hiniiberblickt 
zu seiner Vaterstadt, richtet er ein heisses 
Gebet an den Herren, und bittet ihn, er mége 
doch die Jungfrau, die er verlassen, ein solches 
Leben fiihren lassen, dass ihre Seele ins Him- 
melreich komme. Einen Angenblick iiber- 
mannt ihn die Riihrung, als er an seine Eltern 
zuriickdenkt, doch fasst er sich bald wieder, 
und befliigelten Schrittes eilt er zum Meere. 


Wichtig sind auch die Verse 476-500, die 
wieder den Zweck haben, die Seelenstarke des 
ALEXIus zu zeigen. Als die Boten, welche 
EUPHEMIAN nach seinem Sohne ausgeschickt 
hat, ihn in Ausis nicht erkannt haben, da er 
durch sein ascetisches Leben so abgeharmt ist, 
folgt ihnen ALExius heimlich bis zu ihrer 
Herberge nach, und an der Thiire belauscht 
er ihr Gesprach. Er hort, wie auf die Frage 
des Wirthes und der Wirthin, wen sie denn | 
so eifrig suchten, die Boten ihnen das Ver- 
schwinden des ALExIus aus Rom und die 
Klagen seiner Eltern erzahlen. Dieser Bericht 
riihrt den Heiligen bis zu Thranen, aber er 
bleibt fest und lasst die Boten abziehen, ohne 
sich zu erkennen zu geben. 

Auch die Ankunft des ALExius in Rom ist 
von S mit mehr Farbe geschildert als von A: 
Als ALexius das Schiff verlassen, setzt er 
sich nach langerer Wanderung durch die 
Strassen unter einen Dornstrauch, um sich 
auszuruhen. Er ist krank und schwach, und 
denkt sich, dass er wohl in fremder Herberge 
werde sterben miissen. Da liest er gerade in 
seinem Psalter, den er zum Lesen hervorge- 
holt, es sei die Pflicht jeder Mutter ihr Kind 
zu pflegen, so lange es klein sei, sieben Jahre 
lang, doch wenn es schwach und krank wire, 
sein ganzes iibriges Leben lang. Das hilt er 
fiir ein Zeichen des Himmels und es bringt 
ihn dazu, bei seinen Eltern um Herberge zu 
flehen. 

Auch die Begegnung des Sohnes mit seinen 
Eltern enthalt sehr viele Details, welche bei 
A absolut nicht wiedergegeben werden, 
Dieselben mitzutheilen gestattet mir leider 
der Raum nicht. Doch meine ich, dass die 
mitgetheilten Abweichungen beider Gedichte 
schon zur Geniige zeigen, dass eine directe 
Beeinflussung nicht vorliegen kann. Man 
denke noch an die oben erwahnte Verschieden- 
heit der Namen, und man wird zugeben miis- 
sen, dass beide Gedichte in keinem unmittel- 
baren Verhiltniss zu einander stehen. 

Wohl ist aber mittelbare Uebereinstimmung 
vorhanden. S und A (resp. L) gehéren der 
‘‘brautlichen”’ Richtung an. Nach meiner 
Ansicht hat sich diese Richtung erst allmalich 
entwickelt. Der urspriinglichen Legende lag 
sie fern. In der Bollandistenbearbeitung und 
den von ihr abhangigen Arhbeiten ist die Braut 
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ganz Nebenfigur. Sie tritt selbst in der Braut- 
nacht kaum hervor, willfahrt dem ALExtus 
sofort, und trauert dann das ganze Gedicht 
hindurch, ohne in die Handlung einzugreifen. 
Die mittelmassigen K6pfe, welche sich an die 
Bearbeitung der Legende machten, gingen 
an ihr kalt voriiber. Nur die poetisch begab- 
ten merkten, dass aus der Rolle dieser armen 
Verlassenen etwas zu machen war, sobald man 
sie als menschlich fiihlende Seele auffasste, 
statt als stummes Opfer eines blinden Ascetis- 
mus. Und jeder Dichter fiihrte die Rolle in 
seiner Weise durch: der Deutsche einfach, 
innig, ‘riihrend—der Franzose_realistisch, 
dramatisch. Aber nicht mit einem Schlage, 
sondern langsam erfolgte die Ummodelung 
der Legende. Ein Zug folgte dem andern, 
und erst mit der Zeit wurde diese Auffassung 
der Sage beliebter als die friihere. Darum 
hat MASSMANN nach meiner Ansicht Unrecht, 
wenner p. 41 sagt: UVeberraschend haftet 
in dem sfdteren italienischen Gedichte der 
Hauptzug, dass der Todte nur der Braut den 
Brief anvertraut.’’ Im Gegentheil ist es 
natiirlich, dass mit der Zeit das Romanhafte 
immermehr gefiel. Aber MASSMANN geht 
eben von einem Vorurtheile aus, das ihn 
durch die ganze Untersuchung nicht verlasst, 
Als die acsthetisch schénste Bearbeitung 
muss sie nach ihm zugleich auch die 4lteste 
sein. Aber dagegen lisst sich Wichtiges 
einwenden.* Wenn wir der Sage auf den 
Grund gehen, so ist der Zug, dass ALEXIUS 
seiner Braut den Brief gibt, so lieblich er auch 
ist, fiir die Auffassung der Legende doch 
schief.+ Als frommer Heiliger muss ALEXIuUS 
auch im Tode seinen Grundsatzen treu bleib- 
en und den Stellvertreter Gottes allem andern 
vorziehen. Wie kommt er dazu, die Braut 

*G. Paris: Romania VII (1879) p. 165, ist auch derselben 
Meinung. Leider gibt er aber keine Griinde an. Er sagt: 
*J’y aurais fait voir (in dem projectirten 2ten Bande der 
Alexiuslegende, der nicht herauskam), combien MAssMANN 
s’est trompé en regardant la version latine de notre légende 
ot ALExiIs remet sa fameuse charte i sa femme et non au 
pape, comme plus ancienne que l'autre: elle en est au con- 
traire un remaniement assez récent et sans doute spéciale- 
ment italien, Pise et Lucques sont substituées 4 Laodicée et 
a Edesse, etc.”’ 

+Cf. G. Paris: ‘ Vie de St. Alexis,’ p. 206, ‘Il est certain 


cependant que cette insistance sur la situation d’une personne 
envers qui la conduite du saint homme parait trés dure n’est 


pas de nature & servir l’idée mére de la légende. 


auszuzeichnen, die er stets bei Seite geschoben 
hat? Dieser Zug ist keineswegs naiv, sondern 
entspringt im Gegentheil einer viel spateren 
romanhaften Verdrehung des Grundgedank- 
ens. Und zwar musste, ehe sich dieser Zug 
einstellen konnte, erst im ganzen iibrigen Ge- 
dichte die Braut mehr in den Vordergrund 
getreten sein. Dieser Zug, welcher am frap- 
pantesten die Braut bevorzugt, ist nach meiner 
Ansicht der letzte Auslaufer der brautlichen 
Richtung. Und aus diesem Grunde halte ich 
S, welches noch nicht ganz mit der Alteren 
Richtung, die den Papst der Braut vorzieht, 
gebrochen hat, und auch das Beilager im Tode 
nicht erwahnt, fiir um eine Stufe alter als L und 
A. Inder gemeinsamen Quelle von L und S, 
die wir # nennen k6énnen, waren also noch 
nicht vorhanden gewesen die Uebergabe des 
Briefes an die Braut, und nicht das Beilager 
im Tode (doch dariiber cf. unten), sonst aber 
die Bevorzugung der Braut im Gesprach unter 
der Stiege und in der Brautnacht. Die 
speciellen Ziige dabei hatte S, dessen Verfasser 
poetisch sehr begabt war, erfunden. 2 hatte 
auch sonst noch die Wanderung des ALEx1Ius 
nach Jerusalem gehabt, den Dienst des ALEXI- 
us u.s. w., alles Ziige, die S und-A gemeinsam 
haben. Diese Quelle x diirfte wohl lateinisch 
gewesen sein. So hatten wir denn vorlaufig 
folgendes Schema: 


Zur brautlichen Legende gehort aber, wie 
wir schan oben. erwahnt,. noch eine andere 
deutsche Bearbeitung F. Sie hat zwar nicht 
den Zug der Ubergabe des Briefes an die: - 
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Braut, hat aber sonst die Braut in der Hoch- 
zeitsnacht sowohl als im Gesprach und im 
Beilager im Tode betont. Welche Stellung 
nimmt diese Bearbeitung zu S ein? 

Die Brautnacht hat in ihrer ganzen Durch- 
fiihrung mehr Ahnlichkeit mit S als mit A. 
Man vergleiche: 

Wie in S, aber im Gegensatze zu A, wird die 
Braut ins Bett gelegt. Von dem Schmucke 
des Brautgemachs, der in L beschrieben wird, 
hat aber F nichts. Dafiir erzahlt es aber, dass 
ALExtus schon vorher sich eine Kutte hatte 
machen lassen, drin er sich 

Versteln wolde dannen 
Von friunden, migen, mannen 


Von guote unt von éren 
Dur got inz ellende kéren.”’ 


In L wird ausfiihrlich berichtet, wie Vater 
und Mutter die Brautleute in das fein ge- 
schmiickte und weihrauchduftende Gemach 
begleiten. Erst, wie die Braut im Bette liegt, 
verlassen die Eltern das Zimmer. In F wird 
freilich auch erzahlt, dass die Braut ins Bett 
gelegt wird ; von der Begleitung der Eltern ist 
aber keine Rede, dafiir lasst ALExIus das 
Gesinde aus dem Zimmer gehen: 
* Er hiez das volc gar an der stat 
Slifen gar gemeine...”’ 

In der franzésischen Bearbeitung werden 
die Reize der Braut noch naher beschrieben. 
Die spateren franzdsischen Gedichte thun 
dies mit besonderem Wohlgefallen, haupt- 
sachlich.Q, das an das Schliipfrige streift. 
Bei F ist keine Rede davon. In S aber, wie 
in F, betet ALEx1Ius, bevor er zu seiner Braut 
tritt, noch inbriinstig zum Himmel, er méchte 
ihm Standhaftigkeit verleihen, dass er seinen 
Grundsatzen treu bleibe. Darauf tritt er vor 
seine Braut hin, und ermahnt sie zur Keusch- 
heit: Sie solle Jesus zum Brautigam nehmen, 
cf. F, v. 527-545; S, v. 144-153. Bei S nimmt 
er sofort darauf seinen Ring, durchschneidet 
ihn mit seinem Schwerte, und gibt ihr die eine 
Halfte davon, wahrend er die andere fiir sich 
behalt als Erkennungszeichen zwischen ihm 
und seiner Mutter, wenn er je zuriickkame. 
In F gibt er ihr erst spater seinen Ring, den 
er aber nicht zerschneidet, und bloss zum 
Andenken, nicht zum Erkennungszeichen, cf. 
v. 404 ff. 
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Als ALExius seiner Braut von seinem Vor- 
haben spricht, in die Fremde zu gehen, 
straubt sie sich dagegen mit aller Kraft, 
nicht aber gegen den Gedanken keusch 
bleiben zu miissen. Sie will ihn nur nicht 
von sich in’s Elend gehen lassen. Auch 
folgender Gedanke der Braut ist derselbe in 
beiden Gedichten. Sie fiirchtet, dass man 
sagen k6nnte, sie ware schuld daran, dass 
ALExIus zége: In F: ‘‘darumbe miiess ich 
sch4me rét vil dicke st4n....,’? und inS: 
was kénnte sie dem Vater und der Mutter 
sagen, sie wiirden sie verstossen: | 


“ Tel honte arai jamais n’iere honnerée.”’ 


Ebenso M und ahnlich Q. 

Aber in beiden Gedichten lasst sich ALEXIUS 
weder durch Bitten noch Umarmung ein- 
schiichtern. Wenn auch die Reihenfolge der 
Gedanken verschieden ist und der Wortlaut 
abweicht, und bei S mehr detaillirt wird, so 
sind die Grundgedanken doch dieselben. Er 
setzt ihr auseinander, wie verganglich das 
weltliche Leben sei und erklart ihr seinen 
festen Entschluss, nur Gott von nun an zu 
leben. Aber die Braut macht verschiedene 
Versuche ihn zuriickzuhalten. Realistisch und 
dramatisch ist die Darstellung bei S, dagegen 
bei F etwas unbeholfen. Man vergleiche die 
Verse 247 ff. bei S mit 610 ff. bei F. 

S “Sire,” dist ele, ‘‘com ert del repairier? 
Di me le terme, cel ferai metre en brief; . 


Mout as dur cuer qui or me veus laiscier, 
Et pére et mére qui par t’ont si trés cier,”” 


F Sisprach : wé wie liistu mich 
Ze gr6ézem jamer hinder dir 
Trfit geselle sage mir, 
Wan daz iemer miige geschehen 
Daz ich dich frélich mijeze sehen ?”’ 


Im franz. Gedicht ist ALEx1us weniger hart 
als in der deutschen, wo er ihr antwortet: 
“‘uf erden niemmer mé.’’ Er lasst ihr noch 
einige Hoffnung: ‘‘del terme ne sai nient.’’ 
Man wisse wohl, wann man gehe, doch nicht, 
wann man zuriickkehre, was er auch thun 
wiirde, sie mége sich an Gott halten. Bei F 
versucht die Braut nach ALEx!us’ so harten 
Worten auch nichts mehr, sie kann nur wei- 
nen. In S dagegen macht sie noch einen 
letzten Versuch und fragt ihn weinend, ob sie 
ihn denn nicht begleiten diirfte als Pilgerin, 
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im harenen Gewande, mit abgeschnittenem 
Haar und eisenbeschlagenem Stabe, nur 
damit er nicht ganz verwahrlost sei; sie ver- 
spricht ihm auch, ihm stets treu dabei zu 
bleiben, v. 313 ff. Aber auch dies gestattet 
der Heilige nicht und verlasst sie. 

So sehen wir denn, dass trotz einiger 
Abweichungen die Grundgedanken tberein- 
stimmen, ein Umstand, der beide Gedichte 
sehr nahe an einander riickt. 

Der zweite ‘‘brautliche’’ Zug von F, das Ge- 
sprach unter der Stiege gleicht mehr A als S. 
Wie in A, fragen auch in F im Gegensatz zu S 
Verwandte (F) oder Braut (A) den Pilger 
direct nach ALExius. Dagegen hat F nicht 
den S und A gemeinsamen Zug, dass ALEXIUS 
nach seinem Namen gefragt wird. Dafiir hat 
aber F andere spezielle Ziige. Der Pilger 
sagt der Braut direct, dass ALEXxIus siebzehn 
Jahre in Edessa gewesen sei; die Knechte des 
EvupHeMIAN ihn iiberall gesucht und nicht 
gefuncen hatten. Darauf der Jammer der 
Eltern und die Ankniipfung von Reflexionen. 
Man sieht, dass F lange nicht so viel aus dem 
Gespriach unter der Stiege hat machen kén- 
nen, als A, geschweige denn S(M, Q). Auch 
sonst sieht man aus dem Gedichte, dass der 
Verfasser von F, dessen Hauptstiarke in breit- 
getretenen religidsen Reflexionen zu liegen 
scheint, kein sehr poetisch begabter Mann ist. 

Den dritten ‘‘brautlichen’’ Zug, das Bei- 
lager im Tode, hat F mit A gemein. Hier 
trennen sich also wiederum F und S. 

Mit A und S hat F noch einen vierten Zug 
gemein, nimlich das Glockenlauten beim 
Tode des ALeExivs, freilich in etwas anderem 


_ Zusammenhange, und mit S allein gemein, 


das Auftreten von Engeln, welche die Seele 
des Heiligen in den Himmel tragen. Cf. F. 
V. 1270. 
** Die heiligen engel kamen 

Sin reine séle nimen 

Unt fuortens froliche 

Ins ewige riche.”’ 

S. v. 1058 ff. 
“Et des sains angles vit la pourcession 
Qui portent l’ame cantant nostre signour,” 

Die bisher betrachteten Ziige von F, die A 
und S gemeinsam sind, waren in 2x, ihrer 
Quelle, vorhanden. Im dieser Quelle war 


aber auch, freilich noch nicht ganz durchge- 
fiihrt, sondern wie bei S, die Uebergabe des 
Briefes an die Braut. In F haben wir dagegen 
noch die Uebergabe an den Papst, ein Um- 
stand, der auf eine altere Auffassung der Sage 
in Fhinweist, als diein 2 vorhandene. Noch 
folgendes ist zu beachten. Gemeinsam hat F 
mit L das Fehlen der Turteltaube und des 
Trauersackes. A hat diesen Zug aus den 
Bollandisten entnommen und S aus P, sodass 
es mOéglich, sogar wahrscheinlich ist, dass die 
Quelle von A und S, 2, den Zug nicht hatte, 
also x mit F hier iibereinstimmte. Mit 2 hat 
dafiir F nicht gemein das Dienen des ALExIvusS 
am Kaiserlichen Hofe; dieser Zug kann aber 
durch die grosse Ausdehnung, welche der 
Schulbesuch des ALExius in F nimmt (v. 92- 
246!) verwischt worden sein. 

Nach allem diesem ware es immer noch 
mdglich, dass F ebenso wie L und S von x 
abhangig ware. Entnommen bitte es aus x, 
wie Lund S: 

1. Die gréssere Rolle der Braut in der 
Brautnacht. 

2. Das Gesprach unter der Stiege. 

3. Das Glockenlauten und die Engel. 

4. Das Fehlen des Vergleichs mit der 
Turteltaube, und des Trauersacks. 

5. Das Beilager im Tode, das auch in x 
wenigstens angedeutet sein musste. Denn es 
findet sich in L, und wenn auch nicht in S 
selbst, so doch in Q, das von S stammt, ange- 
deutet. Nach dem Hendschriftenschema von 
G. Paris sehen wir, dass S sich folgender- 
massen zu M uud Q verhialt: 


i* 
Se M* 
| 
Ss 
M 
| 
Q 


Es kann also ganz gut in 2 ein Zug gestan- 
den haben der in M und Q iiberging, ohne in 
S zu iibergehen. Wenn nun in # der Umstand 
trocken berichtet war, dass die Braut mit 
ALExius begraben wurde, kann dies in Q 
iitergegangen sein, ohne durch S zu gehen. 


*iist die franz. Quelle von S und M; S* und M* iiltere 
Hs. 
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Durch M wird es auch gegangen sein; es lasst 
sich freilich nicht mehr controliren, denn 
gerade an dieser Stelle ist die Hs. arg cor- 
rupt.* Gerade nach den Worten: ’ 


Vait s’ent li pueles, et li pére et li mére 
Et li puchiele onkes ne desevrérent......, 


bricht die Hs. ab; erst zu Schluss kommen 
noch Gebete; es ist aber anzunehmen, dass 
M dasselbe gehabt habe, als B, das ihm stets 
treu folgt, also: ‘‘ Avecguez son segnieur fu 
la bele enterrée.’’ So hatten wir denn den 
Zug durch x, M, Q bewahrt. S hatte ihn ver- 
wischt, nur L hatte ihn ausgebeutet, und 
wenn F von x abhangt, ebenfalls. Aber ein 
anderer Umstand lasst uns 2 nicht fiir die 
Quelle von F annehmen: 

1. Wire es wunderbar, dass F den Zug der 
Uebergabe des Briefes an die Braut ganz ver- 
wischt hatte. Freilich liesse sich denken, 
dass F als kirchlich sehr strenge Bearbeitung 
die Zuriicksetzung des Papstes als ungehGrig 
empfand. 

2. -Viel schwerwiegender ist aber, dass F, 
obgleich sie so kirchlich ist und Bibelspriiche, 
Citate und Gleichnisse iiberall anwendet, die 
Pilgerschaft des ALExIus nach Jerusalem, 
welche x und die von x abhangigen Bear- 
beitungen alle haben, nicht besitzt. Dieser 
Umstand stésst die Annahme einer Abhangig- 
keit F’s von x geradezu um. Denn es ist 


*Cf, G. Paris in Anmerkung zu v, 1251 ‘‘A partir de ce 
vers le poéme est tronqué¢ de la fagon la plus violente,’’ 


nicht denkbar, dass eine so kirchliche Bear- 
beitung dies itibergangen hatte, wenn sie x 
gekannt hatte. 

Es ist vielmehr Folgendes anzunehmen: F 
gehort einer alteren Fassung der Brautlegende 
an, welche die Braut in der Brautnacht, im 
Gesprich und im gemeinsamen Begraben 
hervorhebt, aber noch nicht in der Uebergabe 
des Briefes, und zugleich weder die Erwah- 
nung Jerusalems, noch der Turteltaube und 
des Sackes enthialt. F ist aber wiederum nicht 
die directe Quelle von 2, denn sonst miisste 
x das von F ausgefiihrte Beilager im Grabe 
mit heriibergenommen haben. Quelle von x 
ist bloss die Quelle von F, die wir / nennen, 
welche nur die spater in 2 und Q sich wider 
findende Andeutung des gemeinsamen Be- 
grabens hatte. Diesen Zug hat dann F selb- 
stindig weiter ausgefiihrt. Soviel Phantasie 
kann man F zutrauen. Es ist ganz in dersel- 
ber hdlzernen Art geschehn, wie F den 
Schulbesuch des ALeExius schildert. So 
hitten wir denn folgendes Schema fiir die 
briutliche Legende.—Es mag vorlaufig vor £ 
noch eine andere die briutlichen Ziige im 
Keime enthaltende Bearbeitung o (Original) 
angenommen werden. Wegen der grossen 
sonstigen Verschiedenheiten von L und x 
wire es vielleicht gerathen eine Zwischen- 
bearbeitung y einzuschieben, die z. B. Pisa 
and Lucca eingefihrt hatte. Zwischen x und 
S, M, Q muss 7 die franz-Quelle kommen; x 
ist lateinisch. 


P 
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So hitten wir denn die Entwickelung der 
briiutlichen Richtung bis zu einem gewissen 
Grade zu verfolgen vermocht. Sollte es uns 


nicht bei griindlicher Priifung méglich werden, - 


die Keime dieser Richtung noch zu entdecken ? 
Wir haben schon oben gesehn, dass S auf 
P zuriickgeht, d. h. 7, die frz. Bearbeitung, 
welche S, M, Q zu Grunde liegt. K6nnten 
nicht in P im Keime die Ziige sich vorfinden, 
welche spiter mehr entwickelt worden? Lasst 
uns diese Spur verfolgen. 

Wenn P auf den ersten Blick gerade so zu 
erzihlen scheint, wie die Bollandistenbear- 
beitung, und weder den Brief an die Braut 
iibergehen lisst, noch das Beilager im Tode, 
noch die Pilgerfahrt nach Jerusalem berichtet, 
so fallt uns doch auf, dass im Vergleich zu 
den anderen Gedichten, welche von der 
Bollandistenbearbeitung abhingen, die Braut- 
nacht eingehender und zwar in demselben 
Gedankengange erzihlt wird, wie wir sie bei 
F finden: Auch hier kommt schon das Bett 
in Betracht. ALExtus betet zu Gott, er méchte 
ihn standhaft bleiben lassen. Als beide nun 
allein im Zimmer sind, schildert er seiner 
Braut die Nichtigkeit des menschlichen 
Lebens und fordert sie auf, Jesum Christum 
zum Briutigam zu nehmen. Derauf gibt er 
ihr seinen Ring und Giirtel und verlisst sie.— 
Die Braut spielt hier noch keine thitige 
Rolle, aber das Auftreten des ALEXIUvs ist in 
seinen Grundztigen dasselbe wie in F. Das 
Gesprich unter-der Treppe ist zwar noch 
nicht ausgefihrt, aber, wihrend die Bollan- 
distenbearbeitung und die von ihr abhingiger. 
Gedichte meist gar nicht die Mdédglichkeit 
eines derartigen Verkehrs zwischen ALEXIUS 
und Braut und Eltern vermuthen und an 
dieser Stelle schweigen, weist P, zwar noch 
negativ, aber doch ausdricklich darauf hin, 
dass ein solcher Verkehr nicht stattfand. 
Man vergl. Str. 48, wo P erzihlt: ‘‘Oft sahen, 
ihn Vater und Mutter, und seine Braut. Aber 
nie sprachen sie ihn je an, und er sagte ihnen 
nicht, und sie fragten ihn nicht, wer er wire 
und aus welchem Lande er stamme.’’ Gerade 
die hier als nicht geschehen angefihrten 
Momente, sind spiter bearbeitet worden, und 
man kommt auf eine Vermuthung, die nicht 
allzu  unwahrscheinlich sein dirfte. Der 
Dichter, der diese Zeilen las, musste sich 
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denken, dass eine Scene zwischen Eltern, 
Braut und Pilger viel packender auf seine 
ZuhG6rer wirken wiirde, als die blosse Erwih- 
nung, dass eine solche nicht stattfand, und so 
wurde denn die negative Erwihnung von P 
die Quelle des Gesprichs zwischen Braut und 
Pilger. 

So haben wir denn in P die Keime zweier 
der wichtigsten Ziige der briutlichen Legende 
gefunden, die Hervorhebung der Brautnacht 
und der Hinweis auf ein Verhiltniss der 
Braut und des ALExivus, unter der Treppe 
des vaterlichen Hauses. Die Schilderung des 
gemeinsamen Begrabens hat P noch nicht. 
Ihn wird demnach die Quelle von F eingefiihrt 
haben. 

Noch andere als diese speziell ‘‘brautlichen’”’ 
Ziige hat P mit der ‘ brautlichen’’ Legende 
gemein. Wie in allen besprochenen Ge- 
dichten fehlt auch in P, im Gegensatze zur 
Bollandistenbearbeitung und den von ihr 
abhangigen Gedichten, die Erwahnung der 
3000 in Seide gekleideten Diener, die an 
EupHEMIANS Hofe aufwarten, die Geistlichen, 
Wittwen und Waisen, die EUPHEMIAN beher- 
bergt, das Keuschheitsgeliibde der Eltern 
nach der Geburt des ALExius, und mehrere 
andere nicht so wichtige Ziige. Vorhanden 
ist dagegen in der ganzen Reihe von P nach 
H der Dienst des ALExIus beim Kaiser (iiber 
F siehe oben). Auch hat P mit L, A, S, M, Q 
den Umstand gemein, dass ALEXxIus seinen 
Vater auf der Strasse antrifft, wie er gerade 
von der Kirche, und nicht vom Palaste (wie 
die anderen Gedichte sagen), zuriickkommt. 

Auch der einfache Satz, der bei P vorkommt, 
als die Heirath des ALEXIvs bestimmt wird: 


Noument le terme de lor asemblement, 


ist in beinahe wéOrtlich als ‘‘ ponitur dies 
celebritati nuptiarum ”’ 
Vergleich mit der Turteltaube und den 
Trauersack, den P hat, und S direct aus P 
entnommen hat, A direct aus der Bollandis- 
tenbearbeitung, wird die Quelle von F ver- 
loren haben, denn es tritt nicht in F auf und 
ebensowenig in L. 

Nach alle dem diirften wir die Quelle von P, 
die wir # nennen wollen, als tiber / stehend 
annehmen, und erhalten also statt 0 im obigen 


wiedergegeben.—Den 
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Schema f, und davonabhiingig P. / diirfte 
liberhaupt eine der 4ltesten Quellen der 
Sage sein, und mit der Bollandistenbearbei- 


/ 


Wir sehen also, dass von den altesten Zeiten 
an, vom 11ten Jahrhundert, wo P entstand, 
bis zum Jahre 1488, wo H das Licht dey Welt 
erblickte, die ‘‘ brautliche’’ Tendenz in der 
Legende des h. ALEx1Ius sich immer weiter 
entwickelte. Aus der urspriinglichen schlich- 
ten Legende suchte man im Laufe der Zeit 
durch die Hervorhebung der Rolle einer 


‘Frau und durch die Hineinflechtung eroti- 


scher Momente in den legendarischen Stoff 
einen packenden Roman zu machen. Es darf 
dies nicht Wunder nehmen, denn es ist dies 
eine Thatsache, die sich in der Geschichte 
der mittelalterlichen Litteratur tausendfach 
wiederholt. Die altere Zeit kennt nur strenge, 


tung (6) ungefahr auf gleicher Stufe stehen. 
Demnach hat unser Schema. endgiiltig 
folgende Gestalt: 


7 


schlichte Motive. In den Volksepen spielt 
die Liebe noch, keine Rolle. In den Kunst- 
epen eines CHRESTIENS VON TROYEs bestehen 
die Ritter zahllose galante Abenteuer. Wie 
mit den Epen, so ist es auch mit unserer 
Legende geworden. Der ascetische Heilige, 
der urspriinglich nur der géttlichen Inspira- 
tion folgte, seine Braut nach kurzer und 
trockener Ermahnung verliess, nie wieder in 
Beziehung zu ihr trat und der einzigen Auto- 
ritat, die er anerkannte, der kirchlichen, sein 
letztes Vermachtniss anvertraute, wurde in 
Folge der romanhaften Tendenz spaterer 
Zeiten, schon in der Brautnacht in dramatische 
Situationen gebracht, lernte wahrend seiner 
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Dulderzeit im Hause seines Vaters die ganze 
Tiefe der Liebe seiner Braut kennen, und 
noch im Tode musste er als galanter Ritter 
seiner Dame den Brief tibergeben, in dem er 
sein ganzes Leben aufgeschrieben, und einige 
Zeit nachher im Grabe ihr den Platz an seiner 
Seite einrdumen, den er ihr wahrend seines 
Lebens versagt hatte. 


HEINRICH SCHNEEGANS. 
Genoa, Staly. 


ORIGIN OF THE NAME ‘CANADA,’ 


In that ‘“‘orgie enfumée, ripaille bour- 
geoise,’’ as SAINTE-BEUVE calls the ‘ Vie de 
Gargantua et de Pantagruel,’! every student 
of Middle French literature will remember a 
wonderful scene where RABELAIS mounts his 
hero upon an enormous mare, presented to 
Grandgousier by Prince Fayoles, fourth king 
of Numidia. On the journey through the thirty 
leagues of forest about Orleans, the poor 
beasts (donkeys, horses, etc.) in the caravan 
composed of GARGANTUA’S attendants were 
so harassed and tormented by gad-flies that 
his jument finally determines to avenge the 
company : elle desguaine sa queue, et, si bien 
s’escarmouchant, les esmoucha, qu’elle en 
abbatit tout le bois, a tords, a travers, de ¢a, 
de la, par cy, par la, de long, de large, dessus, 
dessoubs abbatoit bois come ung fauscheur 
faict d’herbes...... Quoy voyant GAR- 
GANTUA, y print plaisir bien grand, sans 
aultrement s’en vanter, et dist a ses gens: Je 
trouve beau ce. Dont feut depuis appelé ce 
pays La Beauce.? 

A hardly less fanciful origin, though not 
fraught with any such wholesale destruction of 
nature, has been assigned to the geographical 
name Canada, and, strangely enough, cosmo- 
graphers and geographers up to within a re- 
cent date have not been unwilling to give a 
certain credence both to the composite char- 
acter of the name and to the mode in which 
it arose. According to a recent lecturer on 
Geography at the Collége de France, it was 
FATHER HENNEPIN and LA POoTHERIE that 

Tableau de la po¢sie franai;se au XVIe 
sitcle, Tome I, p. 339. 

2(Euvres de Rabelais, édition variorum, par EsMANGART 
et JoHANNEAU. Paris, 1823. Tome premier, pp. 315-317 
(Livre I, Chap. 16). 


relate how the Spanish came to Canada about 
the time it was discovered by Cavror (1497), 
and finding there nothing but a desert and 


‘ice-bound mountains, instead of the gold fields 


for which they sought, they withdrew crying. 
out meanwhile: Ac& Nada! Here nothing! 
This expression (ce mo?, as-the writer naively 
puts it) altered, and repeated later to the 
French by the natives, was taken for the name 
of the country itself.3 The only variation of 
this popular etymology which I have been 
able to find is that given, ‘‘according to most 
writers,’? by JOHN BARROW :4 ‘‘ When the 
Portuguese first ascended the river (St. Law- 
rence) under the idea that it was a strait, 
through which a passage to the Indies might 
be discovered—on arriving at the point where 
they ascertained that it was zofa strait, but a 
river, they, with all the emphasis of disap- 
pointed hopes, exclaimed repeatedly, C%, 
nada\!-(Here nothing!) which words caught 
the attention of the natives and were remem- 
bered and repeated by them on seeing other 
Europeans, under JACQUES CARTIER, arrive 
in 1534—but CARTIER mistakes the object of 
the Portuguese to have been gold mines.... 
and, if the Portuguese account be true, he 
also mistook the exclamation of C@ (sic) nada 
for the name of the country. — 

It was evidently from this account that SAL- 
VERTE® takes his suggestion, attributing the 
origin of the word to the Portuguese, since 
none of the lexicographers of his time men- 
tion the Portuguese at all in this connection, 
but to the Spaniards do they assign the honor 
of having given the occasion for this whimsi- 
cal appellation. Thus, for example, NoEL et 
CARPENTIER (1833),® the Société de Savans in 
their Encyclopédie (1834),7 BovurLLetv in his 

3Choix de Lectures de Géographie par L. Lanier, Améri- 
que. Paris, Belin et fils, 1883, p. 53. 

4A chronological history of Voyages into the Arctic Re- 
gions undertaken chiefly for the purpose of discovering a 
North-East, North-West or Polar Passage between the 
Atlantic and Pacific .... by Joun Barrow, F. R. S, 
London, 1818, p. 43- 

5Essai historique (1824), Vol. II, p. 295. 

6Nouveau dictionnaire des origines, inventions et décou- 
vertes. Par Noft et CARPENTIER; seconde édition par 
Putssant fils. Tome I, p. 205. 

7Encyclopédie des gens du Monde. Reépertoire universel 
des sciences, des lettres et des arts. Paris, 1834. Tome 
quatriéme, p. 593. 
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Dictionnaire universel (1876), who unites the 
two vocables and writes wisely about ce mot 
ACA NADA;8 the Paris-Amsterdam Dictionary 
of a hundred years before (1776),9 and VivrEN 
DE SAINT-MARTIN (1879),7° who, however, 
calls the etymology plus gue fantaisiste which 
assigns the origin of the name to so fortuitous 
a circumstance as this theory pre-supposes. 
Outside of this traditional, source, with refer- 
ence to which both Spaniards and Portuguese 
have been quoted, there exist three distinct 
theories as to the origin of the word; namely, 
1. The river Canada (meaning the St. Law- 
rence) gave the name to the country, 2. From 
the small province of Canada, the designation 
was extended to the whole valley of the St. 
Lawrence and 3. The term is of Indian origin, 
meaning in Iroquois ‘‘a village.’’ The first 
evidence, so far as I am aware, of the St. Law- 
rence having been called ‘‘ Canada,”’ is to be 
found in Lescarbot’s history, of 1612:1 ‘Et 
pour le regard du nom Canada tout celebré 
en l’Europe, c’est proprement l’appellation de 
l’une et.de I’autre rive de cette grande riviere, 
4 laquelle on a donné le nom de Canada, 
comme au fleuve de I’Inde le nom du peuple 
et de laprovince qu’il arrose,’’ and this restric- 
tion of the term to designate the river, I ap- 
prehend, rests upon a simple misunderstand- 
ing. JACQUES CARTIER knows nothing of any 
such name in the ‘ Recit’ (1545) of his second 
voyage.!2_ I have carefully noted every pas- 
sage in this work where the term is employed 
and it isevident that he had no idea of at- 


8Dictionnaire universel d’histoire et de géographie par M. 
N. Bouter. Ouvrage revu et continué par A. CHASSANG, 
Nouvelle édition (vingt-cinquiime) ; Paris, 1876. p. 327. 


gNouveau Dictionnaire pour servir de supplément aux . 


Dictionnaires des sciences, des arts et des métiers par M, 
. .. Paris, Amsterdam, 1776. Folio. Tome II, pp. 165-66. 

roNouveau Dictionnaire de Géographie universelle par M. 
Vivien vE Saint-Martin. Paris, 1879. Tome I, pp. 593- 
598. 

11Histoire de la Nouvelle France par Marc Lescarsor. 
Paris, 1612, Tross-edition, vol. I, pp. 221-22. 

12The full title runs: Brief recit, & succincte narration, de 
la Nauigation faicte es yfles de Canada, Hochelaga & Sague- 
nay & autres, auec particuliers meurs, langaige, & cerimonies 
des habitans d’icelles: fort delectable veoir. Avec priuilege 
On les uend a Paris au fecond pillier en la grand falle du 
Palais, & ea la rue neufue Nostredame a l’enseigne de lescu 
de frice, par Ponce Roffet dict Faucher, & Anthoine le 
clerc fréres, 1345. 


tributing this appellation to the body of 
water now known as the St. Lawrence or to 
any other stream. 

CARTIER arrived off the island of Anticosti 
on the roth of August—date of the martyrdom 
of St. Laurentius, and on which the Catholic 
church celebrates the féte of this saint, hence 
it seemed appropriate to the explorer to give 
this name, ‘St. Lawrence,’ to the body of 
water which to-day bears the title: nous 
nommasmes la dicte baye fainct Laurens (fol. 
8 verso). His record of the 12th of August 
then follows: par le Su d’icelle ile, (Anticosti) 
estoit le chemin 4 aller de Héguedo ou nous 
les (sauvages) auions prins lan precedent Aa 
Canada: Et que 4 deux iournees du dict cap 
& yfle cé6menceroit le royaulme de Saguenay 
alaterre deuers le Nort allant vers le dict 
Canada....le chemin, & cémencement du 
grat Silenne de Hochelaga & chemin de 
Canada: \e quel alloit toujiours en estroiffent 
iufques @ Canada (fol. 9 verso).... Nous ap- 
pareillafmes du dict hable le premier iour de 
feptembre pour aller vers Canada... (fol. 11) 
... la riuiere & chemin du royaulme & terre 
de Saguenay, ainsi que nous a este dict par 
noz deux fauvages du pais de Canada.... 
Le lendemain deuxiefme iour du dict feptem- 
bre, refortismes hors de la dicte riuiere pour 
faire Ze chemin vers Canada (fol. 11 verso)... 
le feptiesme iour dudict moys, iour noftre- 
dame, ..., nous partifmes de la dicte yfle 
pour aller 4 mont le dict fleuve,...& vinf- 
mes 4 quatorze yfies qui estoiet diftantes de 
ladicte yfle es Couldres de fept a huict liewes, 
qui eft Ze commencement de la terre & prou- 
ince de Canada (fol. 12 verso). The author 
then goes on (fol. 32) to’ define more exactly 
where this province of Canada is situated : 
Jaqile (Saguenay) fort dentre haultes m6taig- 
nes, entre dedias ledict fleuue au par auat q 
arriue Ala puince de Canada, de la bade 
deuers le Nort.... Apres ladicte riuiere eft 
la prouince de Canada ....Ily a auffi es 
enuirés audict Canada dedis le dict fleuue 
plusieurs yfles tat grades q petites.” 

Donnocona is called le ‘ feigneur de Cana- 
da’ (fol. 13) and his ‘demeurance’ (fol. 14) is 
at Stadacona (Quebec) ; and again (fol. 28) the 
author speaks of making ready his gallyon, & 
barques pour retourner a la prouince de 
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Canada au port de faincte Croix (present St. 
Charles); still further (fol. 29), in response to 
an invitation of the Indian chief to visit his 
village (Quebec): ledict cappitaine auec fes 
gentilz hommes accompaigne de cinquant 
compaignons .. . allerét veoir ledict DonNa- 
cona & fon peuple qui eft diftat dou eftoient 
lesdictes nauires d’une lieue: & fe ném leur 
demouriace Stadacone. 

There cannot be the slightest doubt after 
these divers statements, intended to represent 
so varied events, and widely separated, too, 
in point of time, that the only use to which 
the name was then applied, was simply to 
indicate a limited district of country lying 
along the north bank of the St. Lawrence 
between the Saguenay and Quebec. Had the 
river St. Lawrence been so called, there were 
many occasions in his narrative when the 
writer would naturally have used it to advan- 
tage instead of resorting to the clumsy peri- 
phrasis, Ze dict fleuve (fol. 32, fol. 12 verso). 
Not a single example exists in CARTIER’S 
account where he refers to the word Canada 
with any signification other than as a province. 
Among the Indian words given by him (a list 
of which follows at the end of his narrative), 
he has correctly put down Kanata “‘ village,” 
but without the slightest suggestion that the 
word could be taken as the origin of the name 
of the province Canada to which he refers so 
often. The fact, then, I hold as incontestable 
that CARTIER found the name Canada already 
in existence as applied to a single province 
when he arrived at Stadacona (Quebec) in the 
month of September 1535. Here, then, the 
question must naturally arise: Was the name 
original with Donnacona and his tribe or was 
it of foreign, that is European, origin? The 
improbability of its being indigenous for pho- 
netical reasons will be shown later in this in- 
vestigation. But, setting aside the linguistic 
considerations that will be adduced further on 
for a European origin of the word, the ques- 
tion may be fairly asked: Is it a priori proba- 
ble that in a savage land such as JACQUES 
CARTIER found the banks of the St. Lawrence 
to be on his first (1534) and second (1535) 
visits, a European name could have taken 
such hold as to be commonly used by the 
natives in so short a time as we are justified 


in accepting for the name Canada? Is it 
reasonable to suppose that this part of the 
country ever had any other designation? If 
so, is it likely that all traces of the former 
native nomenclature should have disappear- 
ed? To judge by the analogy of other geo- 
graphical names found along the coast of 
Newfoundland and around the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence by the St. Malo navigator, we are 
obliged to answer the first question in the 
affirmative. The CaBotas (JOHN and SEBAs- 
TIAN) discovered terram primum visam (Prima 
Vista) on June 24, 1497. Leaving out of ac- 
count former visits of the Norsemen to these 
parts, reaching back 500 years before this, we 
thus have over a generation (37 years) elapsing 
between Casort’s discovery and the arrival of 
the French under CarTIER. Next after the 
English headed by Capot, came the Portu- 
guese and these were followed by the Spanish 
so that when the French arrived on the eastern 
coast of America they found a great many 
places bearing Spanish or Portuguese names. 
Thus, Newfoundland was Terra Nova do 
Baccalhao (Codfish Island), Labrador was 
Terra de Labrador (The Laborer, or Slave 
Coast), to which may be added Cabo do Gado 
(Cattle Cape), Rio da Tormenta (Storm River) 
Bahia das Medas (Rick Bay), Monte de Trigo 
(Wheat Mountain), etc.13 

That the name (if the limited district, origin- 
ally called Canada, ever had a special one) 
should have disappeared entirely is not sur- 


prising; this was the general fate of Indian 


13Cf, A chronological History of Voyages into the Arctic 
Regions... By Joun Barrow, F. R. s. London, 1818, 
p. 38 et seq. 

An interesting linguistic study might be made of many of 
these geographical names that have been subjected, succes- 
sively, to Spanish, Portuguese, French and English influences, 
on the coast of Newfoundland. The products resulting from 
a mixing of so divergent phonetic tendencies as are found 
here, are often difficult to trace to their original forms; a 
few French vocables, for example, that have passed through 
only one of these stages of transformation in their contact 
with English, will abundantly illustrate the distorted linguis- 
tic developments which one meets here at every turn: Zasse 
a Larpent> Tost.Lejoun, Beau Bois> Bonoy, Baie de Vieux 
> Bay-THe-Vigew, Lance au Diable> Nancy Baie le 
Diable>Jassouts, Baie de Livre>Bay Detiver, Bate 
ad’ Espoir > Bay Despair, Baie des Boules> Bay oF BULLS. 
For many more of these curious compounds, cf, Text-Book of 
Newfoundland History, by the Rev. M. Harvey. Boston, 
1885, p. 67. 
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names of places for which European or non- 
native designations were substituted; even 
much later ones of European fabrication have 
completely fallen out of the geographical 
nomenclature of this region: witness the 
Baccalaos, or Codlands, by which title alone 
Newfoundland and the adjacent islands were 
long known. RosBeRT THORNE, of Bristol, 
writing from Spain in 1527 (seven years before 
Cartier’s first voyage), knows Labrador only 
by the appellation Terre de Labrador. In 
the edition of Ptolemy, published at Basel in 
1540, little more than one generation (39 years) 
after Cortereal’s expedition, the first map there 
published is called ‘‘ Typus orbis Universalis,”’ 
on which we note in the extreme North of the 
new world Verra Nova Sive de Bacathos.+s 
On the same map, Labrador is marked ‘‘ Cor- 
terati’’ (name given by CorTEREAL to this part 
of the country), but even at that time it had 
been supplanted by the appellation that ex- 
pressed the adaptability of the natives for 
labor—Laborador, the ‘‘ Slave Coast of Ameri- 
ca.’’ These examples serve to show how 
names that had for Europeans some personal 
or historic significance even, would vanish 
from use and all reminiscence of them disap- 
pear; the same tendency is well illustrated in 
the frequent change of topogrophical designa- 
tions for the newer parts of the United States 
in our early history. Again: in the earliest 
collection of voyages to the new world: ‘Paesi 
novamente retrovati et Novo Mondo da Albe- 
rico Vespucio Florentino,’ published at Vicen- 
za in 1507, no mention is made of native names 
of countries bordering the Gulf of St. Law- 
rence.'6 Nay, stranger still, only eleven days 
after Cortereal’s arrival at Lisbon (8th October 
1501), the Venetian Ambassador at the Portu- 
guese Court wrote a letter to his brothers in 
Italy giving them a detailed account of the 
lands discovered by the navigator, of the in- 
habitants, some of whom were brought home 
as slaves, the conditions of life of the country, 
etc., etc., but he mentions no Indian names of 

14Cf. A memoir of Sebastian Cabot with a Review of the 
History of Maritime Discovery. Second Edition, London, 
1832. 57. 

t5lbidem, p. 246. 

16 1 depend for this statement on the ‘ Memoir of Sebastian 
Cabot’ referred to above, where all such cases would natural- 
ly be noted, did they exist. 


places: Adjr. VIII del presente (October) arivo 
quiuna de le doe Caravelle quale questo 
serenissimo Re /anno passato mando a disco- 
prire terra verso tramontana Capitaneo Gaspar 
Corterat: et referissi havere trouato terra ii 
M. miglia lonzi da qui tra maestro & ponente 
qual mai per avanti fo cognita ad alcun; .... 
credono che sia terra firma la qual continue in 
una altra terra che lano passato, fo discoperta 
sotto la tramontana.17 It is not strange, after 
these examples, that the native name of Can- 
ada, originally so insignificant a province in 
the complex of the St. Lawrence Communi- 
ties, should have perished. There was no 
great sfaple commodity of commerce, as in 
Newfoundland even, to keep alive the reminis- 
cence of it. 

If we now turn to the lexicographers of the 
eighteenth century we find mention of Cana- 
da from the beginning of the century as a 
general term applied toa large part of New 
France. MICHEL-ANTOINE BAUDRAND (1705) 
calls ‘‘Le Canada, Canada, Nova Francia, 
pays fort étendu de l’Amérique septentrionale 
....OnTappelle Ze plus souvent la Nouvelle 
France, parcequ’il a été découvert par les 
Francois qui le possédent .... le Canada 
propre, Canada Propria, est un pays de 
l’Amérique septentrionale, assez resseré dans 
la Nouvelle France, dont il fait partie, et a 
laquelle il avoit autrefois donné le nom.18 

According to this testimony, the more 
usual name in useat that time for the whole 
country was New France, and it should be 
borne in mind that the time of writing is only 
about three generations from the date when 
this appellation was first given to the country. 
But further confirmatory evidence that the 
term Canada was originally applied to a small 
part only of the valley of the lower St. Law- 
rence, may be drawn from the geographical 
and historical treatise of M. CORNEILLE, mem- 
ber of the French Academy, who wrote only 
three years later (1708) than BAUDRAND: ‘‘ce 
pays porte le nom de Nouvelle France parce- 
que les Frangois qui y sont aujourd’hui au 
nombre de prés de deux.cens mille, en occu- 
pent la plus considerable partie, et on l’ap- 


17Memoir of Sebastian Cabot, p. 239. 


18Dictionnaire géographique et historique .. .. par 
Anroinr BAupRAND. Paris, De Hats, 1705.Tome I Col. 353. 
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pelle aussi Canada, 4 cause que la petite 
contrée de Canada fut apparemment la pre- 
miére qu’ils découvrirent.’’"9 Here, however, 
the extension of the name to the whole coun- 
try proceeds also from the river, not alone 
from the limited territory that bore the ap- 
pellation in the beginning. In speaking of 
the St. Lawrence (which he calls also Canada) 
the author shows that his ideas are not clear 
as to the chorographical relations of this 
French colony ; ‘‘ Quartier qui la (riviére) dé- 
couvrit le premier, l’appela Hochelaga (sic !). 
D’Autres’ la nommerent Saint Laurant; et 
ceux du Pays luy donnent le nom de Cana- 
da.’’20 Then in Tome Il, p. 129, he adds: 
‘On le (pays) nomme aussi Canada de la 
grande riviere de ce nom qui le traverse & 
on y comprend tout ce qui est aux deux cétes 
de cette riviere, depuis les Isles qui sont au 
devant de son embouchfire en la remontant, 
& depuis les Golfes et Detroits de Davis & de 
Hudson jusqu’d la Nouvelle Espagne.” We 
have thus already in the beginning of the 
eighteenth century two distinct lines of tradi- 
tion crossing each other with reference to the 
origin of the generic term ‘Canada’ as applied 
to New France. But still a generation later 
(1740), it is to the territory bordering the Gulf 
of St. Lawrence that tradition points as the 
birthplace of our modern geographical desig- 
nation. BRUNZEN DE LA MARTINIERE, geogra- 
pher of Philip V, of Spain, after giving a sur- 
vey of all the early expeditions to New France 
and after treating its customs, history, language 
products and Indian tribes much more ex- 
tensively and, in certain respects, more ac- 
curately than any of his predecessors, adds: 
**On, n’a d’abord donné le nom de Canada 
qu’aux terres qui bordoient le golfe de St. 
Laurent et aux deux bords de ce fleuve, jus- 
ques vers Tadoussac; & on croit assez com- 
munement que ce nom venoit de quelqu’une 
des nations Sauvages des environs. On |’a 
depuis étendu peu a peu jusqu’au Mississipi 
qui le borne 4 l’ouest ; on y a méme quelque- 

19Dictionnaire universel geographique et historique, etc., 


par M. Corneitte, de |’Académic frangoise . . . . Paris, 
Coignard, 1708. Folio, Tome I, p. 461. 


20 Ibidem, p. 495. It is a well-known fact that Hochelaga 


"was the name of the Indian village situated on the site of the 


present Montreal, a part of which is thus named to-day. 
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fois compris la Nouvelle Angleterre & la 
Nouvelle Belgique, aujourd’hui la Nouvelle 
York. Mais depuis longtems on ne connoit 
sous le nom de Canada, que ce qui est propre- 


‘ment la Nouvelle France.2: 


There are two points worthy of special note 
in this statement: the interesting fact that 
here for the first time do we find mention of 
the possible indigenous origin of the name 
Canada, and that the territory thus named 
had even then (1740) been long regarded as 
co-extensive simply with New France. In a 
work published about twenty years later 
(1759), the learned compiler, Louts MorErI1, 
plagiarizes in an audacious and shameless 
way the whole of this account by pE La 
MARTINIERE.?2_ His effrontery in thus pur- 
loining verbatim from the Royal geographer 
serves us, however, a good purpose: it shows 
that the opinion recorded by MoreErt’s prede- 
cessor still continued to be the current view 
on this subject held by scholars at the middle 
of the eighteenth century. 

The celebrated Dictionnaire de Trevoux, a 
little more than a decade later (1771), gives a 
résumé of the suggestions made up to that 
time concerning the origin and spread of the 
word under discussion: ‘‘Lemot Canada est 
apparemment un mot sauvage, mais dont on 
ne sait point la signification. On ignore aussi 
le raison qui le fait donner A ce pays. Quel- 
ques-uns croient que ce fut, parceque les 
sauvages répétoient souvent ce mot Canada 
quand les Frangois y aborderent. D’autres, 
parceque c’étoit le nom du fleuve de S. Lau- 
rent qui fut donné 4 tout le pays; & d’autres 
parceque le petit pays de Canada fut le pre- 
mier que l’on trouva. Canada est aussi le 
nom d’un pays particulier compris dans la 
grande contrée dont nous venons de parler. 
C’est celui qui est 4 la droite du fleuve de S. 
Laurent, vers son embouchure. Ila ce fleuve 
au nord, au levant le golfe du fleuve S. Lau- 
rent, la baie de Chaleurs au midi; au couchant 
il touche au pays des Etechemins. Cette 


21Le grand Dictionnaire géographique, historique et criti- 
que par M. BrunzEN DE LA MArTINIERE, Géographe de Sa 
Majesté Catholique Philippe V. Roy des Espagnes & des 
Indes. Paris, Le Mercier, 1740. Folio, Teme II, p. 83. 

22Le grand Dictionnaire historique du Moregri (Louts). 
Paris, 1759. Tome III, p. 118. 
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presqu’ile est le Canada propre, qui, Ace que 
l’on prétend, a donné son nom 8a tout le pays 
qui est derriére, & au fleuve de S. Laurent. 
On donne encore ce nom 4 la grande riviére 
de Canada; mais il est peu en usage aujourd- 
hui & l’on dit toujours le fleuve de S. Lau- 
rent.’’23 

Three theories, then, were held during the 


eighteenth century as to the origin of the 


word Canada: two of them, the Indian and 
river theories seem not to have had general 
acceptance, while the third, the extension of 
the name from a limited district on the lower 
St. Lawrence to the whole country, was com- 
monly believed. If we now jump fifty years 
and come down to the end of the first quarter 
of our century, we find, curiously enough, a 
meaning given to the word that savors of 
genuine folk-etymology though it is a con- 
scious product. EuSEBE SALVERTE in his ‘ Essai 
historique, etc.,’ (1824) accepts the indigenous 
source: ‘‘ Dans la langue canadienne, Canada 
signifiait ‘ ville, assemblage de maisons;’ de 
ce mot, que les indigénes répétaient aux na- 
vigateurs européens, sans doute a l’aspect de 
chacun de leurs hameaux, nous avons fait le 
nom d’une vaste contrée ;’’24 and the celebrat- 
ed historian of Canada, GARNEAU, follows 
(1845) with the categorical statement: ‘‘Le 


-nom de Canada, donné ici par les Indigénes a 


une partie du pays A la totalité duquel il 
s’etend maintenant, ne permet point d’avoir 
de doutes[?] sur son étymologie. L’on doit 
donc rejeter les hypotheses de ceux qui veu- 
lent lui donner une origine européenne. L’on 
sait du reste que ce mot signifie, en dialecte 
indien, amas de Cabanes, village.’’2s5 

Linguistic considerations alone are strong 
enough to justify us in assigning to the proper 
name Canada a directly southwest Romance 
origin, had we no confirmatory historic evi- 
dence to adduce in support of the proposition. 
The mere fact of the existence of a popular 
etymology (ca nada, or ac4 nada), however, 

23Dictionnaire universel Francois-Latin vulgairement 
appelé Dictionnaire de Trevoux., Paris, 1771. Folio. Tome 
II, p. 198. 

24Essai historique et philosophique ser les noms d'hommes 


de peuples et de lieux par Eusenre SALVerTE. Paris, 1824, 
8o, 2 vols. Vol. II, p. 250. 


25Histoire du Canada par I. GARNEAU. Québec, Aubin, 
1845. Tome J, p. 64. 


points a priori to a supposed connection be- 
tween the designation of this part of the new 
world and the early southwest European dis- 
coverers. But leaving out of account this 
arbitrary and fanciful composition as too triv- 
ial for serious notice, we have left two hypo- 
theses that merit a close examination: a, That | 
the name is of Indian origin; 6, That it is a | 
Spanish or Portuguese term, which, in its 
general signification, was originally applied to 
a part, and only a very small part, too, of the 
present Dominion of Canada, or even of La 
Nouvelle France. 

I have purposely stated the Indian theory 
first, because of the confidence with which the 
indigenous origin of the word has recently 
been maintained by scholars of high repute 
and because it is much easier on linguistic 
grounds to refute than to establish with cer- 
tainty to which of the two languages mention- 
ed above (Spanish or Portuguese) the name 
belongs ; for, while the phonetic constitution 
of the word in the former case is sufficient to 
condemn it, in the latter, the difference of 
form is so slightly marked that we shall have 
to appeal to historic evidence to support our 
position. 

The celebrated Cuvog in his ‘Lexique 
de la Langue iroquoise’ sub voce sanaza, ‘ville,’ 
‘ village,’ adds with a conviction strengthened 
by more than a dozen years since he had first 
expressed the opinion: ‘‘De 14 le nom de 
Canada auquel on a voulu, tout récemment 
encore, mais toujours sans fondement solide, 
assigner une autre étymologie.’’26 He here 
calls attention in a foot-note to the same view 
expressed by him in a work written several 
years before against M. RENAN:27 Cette 
opinion se trouve encore confirmé par le nom 
de Canadaquois que se donnaient a eux- 
mémes..... les sauvages de Gaspé et de la 
Baie des Chaleurs, non moins que ceux des 
deux rives du fleuve Saint Laurent. I] ne 
faut voir en effet dans le mot Canadaquois 
qu’une simple altération du locatif iroquois 
Kanatakon, ‘au village,’ ‘dans le village,’ 


26Lexique de la langue iroquoise avec notes et appendices 
par J. A. Cuog, Prétre de Saint-Supplice. Montréal, 
Chapleau & Fils, 1882. p. 10. 

27Jugement erroné de M. Ernest RENAN sur les langues 
sauvages d’Am/Zrique. Montrcéal, Dawson Brothers, 1869, 
Pp. 103. 
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beaucoup plus frequemment employé que son 
primitif canata, ‘village.’ Ma pensée est 
donc que Canada vient de Kanata.’’28 

At the end of the ‘ Lexique’ just mentioned 
is appended a bibliographical study by the 
Aspé NANTEL, in which (p. 232) he adopts the 
derivation suggested and defended by Cuoq: 
Kanata, ‘amas de cabanes,’ nous a donné 
le nom de notre pays, Canada.’’ 

The reverend PERE LAcomMBE, under the 
general heading ‘ Etymology,’ of his Cri Dic- 
tionary,29 observes: ‘‘ Canada pour Konata, 
dont les montagnois de Labrador et tous les 
cris se servent pour dire: sans propos, sans 
raison, sans dessein, gratis. Note: II est 
assez probable que les premiers explorateurs 
du Canada ne pouvant se faire comprendre 
que par signes, aient pris pour le nom de la 
Contrée, ce mot, qu’ils entendaient répéter 
si souvent aux sauvages qui s’en servent con- 
tinuellement;’’ and he adds sub voce Cana- 
da ‘‘c’est le mot banale de la langue crise.” 

The first thing that strikes us in glancing at 
the word, in the phonetic shape which it pre- 
sents, is its absolutely non-French character: 
the existence of the initial velar gutteral c, of 
the intervocalic d, of the a throughout, but on 
the other hand, of its entire conformity, pho- 
netically, tio Spanish and Portuguese types; 
as, for example, to the Portuguese Barbada 
(Barbadoes), to the Spanish Florida. These 
forms will be considered later; let us first 
notice the Cri-Iroquois Kanata, with reference 
to which, if I mistake not, Cuog’stheory will 
have to be rejected on his own ground. 

In the American Journal of Philology Vol. 
VIII, pp. 147-48, I have quoted Cuog as show- 
ing conclusively that the Indian word for the 
Supreme Being is J/anito, not Maneto or Mon- 
edo, as SCHOOLCRAFT has maintained, since 
it is not thus given in any of the native dia- 
lects. Now, on analogy with this form, pre- 
cisely the same objection may be raised against 
Kanata> Kanada (Canada); in fact, aborigi- 
nal words adopted by the French keep their 
full form, so that not only the voicing of inter- 

28This idea is taken directly from Lesparsot, Vol. 1, pp. 
221-222: .... toutefois les peuples de Gachepé et de la baye 
de Chaleur,..se disent Canadocoa (ils prononcent ainsi), 
c’est A dire Canadaquois, comme nous disons Souriquois, et 
Iriquois .... - 


29Dictionnaire et grammaire de la langue des Cris par le 
Rev. Apert Lacomps, Ptre., Montréal, 1874. p. 706. 


vocalic mutes would be anomalous, but also 
the change even of initial graphic sign K>C 
would be irregular, according to the learned 
CuoQ’s transcription. Though only a few 
vocables of the savage idioms have been per- 
manently naturalized in the Gallic speech of 
Canada,3° yet we can fortunately cite some 
half a dozen which show beyond question 
what the usage was with reference to inter- 
vocalic In matachias* (rassades) we have 
exactly the same phonetic conditions (a+#+-a) 
as in the word under discussion, the difference 
of accent (if there was any) evidently not 
affecting the final result. Again, in mitasse3* 
(legging), sagamité (bouillie de mais),33 succo- 
fash (green corn and beans boiled together)34 
otoka (canneberge)35 we have the phonetic sur- 
roundings of this ¢ varied by light and dark 
vowels (i-a, i-é, o-a, 0-0) and yet its quality is 
in no way influenced by the changed relations 
and, so far as we are able to judge, there is 
not the slightest tendency in these varying 
modal conditions to pass into the voiced 
state. According to mere form, then, irre- 
spective of the positive and forcible considera- 
tions that tend to fix a totally different etymon 
for the geographical term Canada, we may 
eliminate the present favorite Indian etymol- 
ogy from our discussion. We thus have left 
the probable southwest Romance source of the 
term, whichit is now necessary to examine 
from a double point of view ; viz., that of the 
Spanish and that of the Portuguese. So far 
as I am aware, no other theory as to the 
origin of the term has been advanced outside 
of these two: the Indian and Spanish (or 
Portuguese), and while it is comparatively 
easy to refute the former (the Indian) and 
show the name to be without doubt of south- 
west Romance origin, yet it becomes difficult 
to establish with certainty as to which of these 
two languages, Spanish or Portuguese, it 
must be assigned. We need only mention 
the fact that the word is employed as a com- 
mon noun in both Spanish and Portuguese 
and that it plays an important rédle, when used 
alone in the singular, in the plural, or when 
found in composita, for the designation of 


30Cf, Article referred to in Am, Journal of Philology, p- 
147. 

31 Ibidem, p. 148. 32 Ibidem, p. 149. 33 Ibidem, p. 150. 
34 Ibidem, p. 338. 35 Ibidem, p. 338. 
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topegraphical sites. This original use of the 
term to denote general ideas which are em- 
bodied in the root and which have been after- 
ward circumscribed within a limited circle to 
indicate special qualities, is noted in the Por- 
tuguese as contrasted with the Spanish. In 
the latter, the generic substantive Canada 
must, as a rule, be followed by some restric- 
tive term (Cafiada la Zarza, Cafiada Pajares, 
etc.)while in the former the differentiation of 
special (proper) and common substantival 
signification is produced without periphrasis 
by simple specialization of meaning. 

If we consider the termination -ada only 
we have no means of determining whether 
the word is Spanish or Portuguese, since the 
Latin -a¢um ending gives us the same phonetic 
product -ado, for both of these languages. 
These creations were originally adjectives in 
participial form denoting possession, and de- 
veloped out of substantives.36 The feminine 
nouns of like formation denote, as D1tEz ob- 
serves, “ eine menge oder fiille,’’ but I would 
prefer to consider Canada an adjective used 
asa noun, just as we have it in Florida (terra 
florida) and Barbada (Ihla barbada). Dis- 


placement of accent is necessary to adapt the 


word to the laws of English pronunciation. 
The origin of the root caz is, of course, the 
Latin canna (a reed), which gives regularly 
in Spanish Caf-ada, the common term for 
‘‘olade.’’? In modern Portuguese, can-ada 
denotes 1. a measure for liquids, of little more 
than a liter, 2. a path. Both of these are evi- 
dently transferred meanings representing 
simply the idea of fulness as predicated of 
the primitive camna, used in the same sense 
as we have just seen it in Latin. For the old 
language, we find a meaning assigned to it by 
BARBOSA DE PINHO LEAL that suits our pre- 
sent purpose better than the modern significa- 
tion: Canada, Portuguez antigo, passagem 
oucaminho por entre paredes ou logares 
ermos e escusos, isto é, por onde costuma 
passar pouca gente.’’37 
36Cf. Drzz Grammatik5, p. 664. 


37Portugal Antigo e moderno. Diccionario geographico, 
estatistico, cronographico, heraldico, archeologico, historico, 
biographico e etymologico de todas as cidades, villase fre- 
quenzias de Portugal por AuGusto SoarEs D’AzEVEDO Bar- 
BOSA DE PinHo LEAL, Lisboa, Moreira & companhia, 1874. 
Tome I, p. 162. 


But it is the application of the word to cer- 
tain peculiar and characteristic features of 
landscape as found by Dr. BURMEISTER in the 
Argentine Republic that we would recognise 
the original meaning of the term: ‘Enfin on 
appéle Canadas tous les bas-fonds de grande 
étendue dans lesquels sont disséminés des 
groupes de roseaux. Ils peuvent ¢tre travers- 
és par un ruisseau, et constituent dans leur 
ensemble de bon paturages trés-propres A 
Péléve du bétail.—Ces endroits humides dans 
la pampa ne forment qu’une trés-minime 
partie de sa surface et n’en modifient le 
caractére que d’une facon accessoire.’’38 It 
will be observed that the word here still be- 
longs to the wide circle of descriptive techni- 
cal expression and that it bears in its applica- 
tion a conscious reflex of its original meaning. 

Here furthermore is already a more limited 
use of the term than that which was found in 
the broad sense of canada, meaning a 
‘‘glade”’ or ‘‘dell’’. in general, as seen above. 
But between these ,two words a discrepancy 
is noted in the graphic signs which we must 
clear up before going further. Latin gemina- 
ted (w-+x) gives regularly in Spanish the 
palatalized #+-y (#): afio (annum) cajfia (can- 
nam), gaiiir (gannire), pafio(pannum), cafiamo 
(cannabis), etc., and the corresponding forms 
in Portuguese are: anno, ganir, panno, canna, 
canamo, that is, here the simple dental ” rep- 
resents the Latin zx without a trace of mouil- 
lation: the geminated forms kept in the 
modern idiom are mere graphic variations, 
since the double # does not affect the pronun- 
ciation.39 

In form, then, canada follows the Portuguese 
rule; in signification, the Spanish derivative 
from Latin caxna. To which of these lan- 
guages, now, are we to assign the root can as 


38Description physique de la République Argentine par le 
Dr. H. Burmetster, traduite de l‘allemand par E. Maupas. 
Paris, Savy, Tome 1, p.162, 


38Choix de Lectures de Géographie par L. Lanier. Améri- 
que. Paris, Belin et fils, 1883. p. 53. 

39In a recent monograph entitled: ‘Bases da Ortografia 
Portugueza por A. R. Goncatves Vianna e G, pE VASCON- 
cELLos Asrev’ (Lisboa, 1885), it is proposed to reform Portu- 
guese orthography by leaving out “os simbolos graficos sem 
valor. Siio eles as consoantes dobradas ou grupes de con- 
soantes nijio proferidas e sem influencia na modulagio antece- 
dente.” 
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it exists in our Can-ada? I have no hesita- 
tion in pronouncing for the Spanish, though 
the phonetic constitution of the stem would 
point rather to a Portuguese source. Preser- 
vation of the medial intervocalic # is not a 
general rule in the latter language (cf. pessoa 
(persona), cadeia (catena), (bona)4 though 
it is natural that the double Latin » reduced to 
monophthong should stick just as in canamo 
and ganir, cited above; on the other hand, 
so far as the pronunciation of the palatalized 
n (f) of the Spanish is concerned, the native 
dialect might have reproduced it according to 
Cvoq’s_ transcription: French crinidre: 
Krinier.4¢ But it is probable that we have 
here a simple non-palatalized product for 
Latin mm such as belonged to the older period 
of the Spanish language ; for example, de/inar 
for delifiar, cana as differentiated form 
(Scheideform) for cafia, pena as differentiated 
form for pefia, dominar alongside of domefar, 
ordinar alongside of ordefiar.42 Again: the 
extensive use in Spain, as opposed to Portugal, 
of the word canada or cafiada as a geographi- 
cal designation, would argue in favor of the 
probable origin of the name on Spanish soil ; 
and, furthermore, the continuation of the tra- 
ditional nomenclature in the Argentine Repub- 
lic, where it is used to mark riparian districts 
not essentially differing from certain parts of 
the valley of the St. Lawrence. Not less than 
fifty names of places, common and specially 
geographical, bear to-day in Spain this charac- 
teristically generic designation, either alone, or 
in combination with some attributive word, or 
words, that serve to modify its broader mean- 
ing and cause it to represent distinctive 
natural features, or to perpetuate some his- 
toric relation, of a given locality. Among the 
numerous periphrases of this kind may be 
cited such creations as the following: Cafiada 
de San Pedro, Cafiada y Pesquera, Cafiadilla 
(diminutive) de ortigo, Caftada vellida, Can- 
ada-jungosa, Caftiada-Vedija, la Cattada aldea, 
Cafiada Rincon, Catiada Pastores, etc. The 


4oREINHARDTSTOETTNER, Grammatik der Portugiesischen 
Sprache. pp. 62-63. 

4tEtudes philologiques sur quelques langues sauvages. 
Pp. 62-63. 7 

42Cf. Spanische Sprachlehre von Pavt Fixster, Berlin 
1880. p. 127. 


greatest number of these periphrastic denomi- 
nations is naturally found under the heading 
of Cafiada or Canada de+ a word of limitation : 
La Canada de los Concyos (a village near 
Seville). But not alone in Spain do we find 
the word Canada widely used for marking 
topographical sites. On the map of France, 
we note seven places of this name scattered 
throughout as many different Départements, . 
in all of which the same general characteris- 
tics exist that we have seen in the Spanish 
names, save that on Gallic soil it is with one 
exception the simple word, without any ac- 
companying attribute, which is employed. In 
Cétes-du-Nord, Eure and La Manche we have 
LE Canada ; in Oise, Seine-et-Oise and Gironde 
simply Canada, while in Sadéne-et-Loire the 
striking and characteristic Bas-de-Canada is 
used.43 Now, some of these places may 
possibly have received this appellation since 
the discovery of that section of the American 
Continent to which the name Canada was 
given and it would be a matter of great 
interest for historical geography to trace the 
origin of the present designation in order to 
establish whether or not it was applied to 
these places before the beginning of the six- 
teenth century. This side of the investigation 
I was not able to carry out for lack of time 
while in Paris, where alone all the necessary 
local departmental sources may be consulted. 

Outside of the places already mentioned 
bearing the name Canada in France, it is given 
to the elevated plateau or promontory above 
Fécamp, in Northern Normandy (Seine- 
Inférieure), where the Camp de César exists 
to this day, relic of an old Roman fortifica- 
tion. In glancing through the ordinary his- 
torians of this historic town, no definite clue 
can be had as to the date when the name 
Canada was adopted forthis region. One 
writer44 naively suggests: ‘‘on (l’)a nommé le 
Canada, sans doute a cause du froid rigoreux 
qui s’y fait sentir en hiver;’’ another authorss), 


43Dictionnaire des Postes et des Télégraphes, Paris, Dela- 
grave, 1885. p. 340. 


44Esquisses historiques sur Fécamp par MARETTE. 
Rouen 1839. 


45 Histoire de la ville et de l'abbaye de Fécamp par Lron 
Rouen, 1841. p. 24 
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in blissful ignorance of phonetic laws, would 
fain believe the name to be a curiosum pro- 
duced by melting together two Latin words: 
‘‘ce camp curieux, nommé Canada, peut-étre 
decastra Danorum, camp des Danois’”’ ; a third 
statement by writers already referred to (col. 
328)46 would settle the question at once, could 
we depend on it: ‘‘Audessus de Fécamp la 
pointe de coteau est appelée de temps im- 
mémorial Canada.” Noauthority is cited in 
support of this extraordinary assertion : it may 
be the tradition, but it does not help us in 
settling the very important question as to 
whether the name Canada was actually known 
in France before the discovery ofthe St. Law- 
rence by the French. Should the local his- 
tory of any one of the many places now bear- 
ing this name show it to have existed in France 
antecedent'to this date, it will be conclusive 
evidence of its European origin, outside of 
the considerations presented above. Whether 
such proof can be adduced or not, I hope to 
be able to state on another occasion. 


A. MARSHALL ELLIOTT. 


SALLY IN OUR ALLEY AND A GER- 
MAN STUDENT-SONG. 


Some time ago (Mop. LANG. Nores, vol. II, 
p. 103 f.) Dr. GOEBEL advanced a theory on 
the probable source of GOETHE’s ‘Gold- 
schmiedsgesell,’ which, though strong enough 
in itself to win approval, was soon confirmed 
by the further discovery of PRoF. GEIGER (ib. 
Pp. 234). 

Upon reading Dr. GOEBEL’s article I at 
once suspected. resemblance between 
CaREy’s poem and a song that is sung by 
German students, ‘Lore am Thore;’ but not 


having a Commersbuch at hand, I was obliged 


to defer a comparison of the poems to test the 
value of my new impression. I am now, after 
a close examination of the song, persuaded 
that it too must be referred to ‘Sally in Our 
Alley’ as its source. I shall give the text of 
the song, so that the three compositions may 
be easily compared. 


46Enclycop die des gens du Monde, vol. V,p. 593. 


LORE AM THORE. 
Von allen den Miidchen so blink und so blank 
Gefiillt mir am besten die Lore; 
Von allen den Winkeln und Gisschen der Stadt 
Gefillt mir’s im Winkel am Thore. 
Der Meister der schmunzelt, als hab’ er Verdacht, 
Als hab’ er Verdacht auf die Lore; 
Sie ist mein Gedanke bei Tag und bei Nacht 
Und wohnet im Winkel am Thore. 


Und kommt sie getrippelt das Giisschen hinab, 

So wird mir ganz schwiil vor den Augen; 

Und hir’ ich von Weitem ihr leises Klipp, Klapp, 
Kein Niet’ oder Band will mehr taugen, 

Die Damen bei Hofe, so sehr sie sich zier’n, 

Sie gleichen doch nicht meiner Lore ; 

Sie ist mein Gedanke bei Tag und bei Nacht 

Und wohnet im Winkel am Thore, 


Und kommet die liebe Weihnacht heran, 

Und strotzt mir das Geld in der Westen, 

Das Geld, das die Mutter zum Rock mir gesandt, 
Ich geb’s ihr, bei ihr ist’s am besten; 

Und wiirden mir Schiitze vom Teufel gebracht 
Ich triige sie alle zur Lore; 

Sie ist mein Gedanke bei Tag und bei Nacht 
Und wohnet im Winkel am Thore. 


Und kommet nun endlich auch Pfingsten heran, 
Nach Handwerksgebrauch miisst’ ich wandern ; 
Dann werd’ ich jedoch fiir mein eigenes Geld 
Hier Biirger und Meister trotz Andern. 

Dann werde ich Meister in dieser Stadt, 

Frau Meisterin wird meine Lore; 

Dann geht es Juchheissa ! bei Tag und bei Nacht, 
Doch nicht mehr im Winkel am Thore, 


The meter, form of the strophe, and the 
refrain are strictly preserved. Some passages 
are close translations; in others there is 
considerable deviation from the original. 
The adaptation to a student-song has led to 
the omission of some verses that savor too 
much of the apprentice, and one verse was 
afterwards added to give to the ‘ Gesellenlied’ 
still more the tone of a ‘Burschenlied.’ I 
quote the beginning from memory: 

Und hab’ ich’s Examen bestanden mit Ehr, 
Darf frei dann wihlen und kiiren, 

Dann nenne sie keiner Studentenbraut mehr, 
Sonst soll er die Klinge verspiiren, 

I have not been able to discover anything 
relating to the age of the song or to its history 
at the German universities. I have only 
heard it sung at Jena, but should not like to 
lay too much stress on my observation, as it is 
well known how easily such songs, even those 
of only local interest, find their way to other 
universities. It is however no wild hypothesis 
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to suppose that CaREy’s ballad was brought 
to Jena—a University greatly favored by 
foreigners—by English students or travellers, 
and that it there found an early translator. 


H. ScuHMIDT. 
Cornell University. 


A TRADITIONALLY MISTRANS- 
LATED PASSAGE IN DON 
QUIJOTE. 


In the third chapter, Part I, of Don Quijote, 
the inn-keeper explains to his incredulous 
guest that ‘‘todas los cabelleros andantes (de 
que tantos libros estan llenos y atestados) 
llevaban bien herradas las bolsas,”’ etc. In 
endeavoring to make clear to myself the im- 
port and etymology of the word at¢es¢ados, as 
here employed—and it should be remarked 
that the text of the original passage is well 
established and unvarying—I find that all the 
translators on whose works I can lay my 
hand have either passed the word over in 
silence or else have rendered it as the past 
participle of a¢es¢ar ‘to attest,’ used as a parti- 
cipial adjective with active force, in the sense 
of ‘authentic,’ ‘unimpeachable.’ 

The translations which I have been able to 
consult ate: Motteux’s, of which the first 
edition appeared in 1712; Jarvis’s, first edition 
1742; Florian’s (in French), 1790; Duffield’s 
1881; and Ormsby’s, 1885. For the words in 
parenthesis, Motteux (London 1743, vol. 1, p. 
20) gives: ‘‘of whom fo many Hiftories are 
full;’’ Jarvis (London 1801, vol. 1, p. 22): ‘of 
whose actions there are such authentic 


- histories ;’’ Florian omits the entire parenthe- 


sis; Duffield (vol. 1, p. 33) translates: ‘‘ of 
whose deeds so many books were filled and 
bore witness ;’’ and finally, Ormsby (vol. 1, p. 
126): ‘‘about whom there were so many full 
and unimpeachable books.”’ 

The two latest translators, who have worked 
in the spirit of modern accuracy and scholar- 
ship, are especially to be deferred to, and ina 
general way their rendering of the passage 
is doubtless grammatically not impossible 
(though conspicuously unwarranted is Orms- 
by’s construing of //enos and atestados attribu- 
tively rather than predicatively); yet it is 


evident that afestados is here the passive 
participle of atestar ‘to fill to the brim,’ ‘to 
cram ;’ so that to preserve Cervantes’ favorite 
mode of using synonymous adjectives in pairs, 
without regard to their strict construction, the 
parenthesis should read: ‘‘ of whom so many 
books are full and replete,’’ or, in more idio- 
matic English, ‘full to overflowing.” 

A more interesting inquiry is that concern- 
the origin of Sp. a¢est¢ar, used in this sense. 
The only other Romance language in which 
the word seems to occur is the Portuguese, 
and to this closely related idiom we must 
have recourse for the explanation of it, since 
the noun /es¢o (from Lat. TESTUM or TESTU 
‘lid’), to which the verb is to be referred, has 
not survived in Spanish (though preserved in 
Fr. ¢ét, It. festo). In Moraes’ Portuguese 
Dictionary, under aZestar, is given the defi- 
nition: ‘‘Encher até ao testo, até acima;”’ 
and the word /eséo is defined (s. v.) as ‘‘ tampa 
de barro da panella que vao ao lume.” In 
Spanish, one of the special meanings, which 
may nevertheless be regarded as approaching 
the primary one, happily supports this ety- 
mology. It is thus given in Bouret’s Spanish 
Dictionary (s. v.): ‘‘Rellenar, rehenchir las 
cubas de vino, cuando despues de haber 
cocido y mermado, se les echa otra porcion 
competente para que estén llenas.”’ 

The occurrence of the term caballero andante 
in the passage above quoted makes this an 
appropriate occasion for calling attention to a 
commonplace of Romance etymology which 
has escaped the notice of PROFESSOR SKEAT. 
In his Etymological Dictionary, he connects 
the word errant, of the phrase knight errant, 
with the Lat. ERRARE ‘to err, wander.’”’ The 
oldest form of the French verb from which 
comes errant in this combination, is edrer 
(later errer), and derives from Low Latin 
ITERARE (from ITER) ‘to journey.’ This word 
is connected with Old and Mod. Fr. erre (e. 
g., marcher sur les erres de quelqu’un), and 
with Eng. eyre ‘circuit’ (which, by the way, © 
Pror. SKEAT derives correctly from Lat. ITER) 
and accordingly is not to be confounded 
with Fr. errer=Lat. ERRARE. Sp. caballero 
andante falls into line with this explanation. 


H. A. Topp. 
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ZWEI ALTCATALANISCHE RECHTS- 
FORMULARE. 


Der Codex Ottobonianus 3058 in Folio der 
vaticanischen Bibliothek enthalt eine Samm- 
lung fast ausschliesslich lateinischer Gesetze 
und Verordnungen, die sammtlich fiir Barce- 
lona giiltig waren. Die Hs. ist nicht von 
einem Schreiber, vielmehr bildet den Altesten 
Theil die zweite und dritte Lage, die auch 
besonders paginirt ist, und auf 20 Blattern einen 
am Beginn des 14ten Jahrh. geschriebenen 
Text des ‘Liber usaticorum barchinonensium 
enthalt. Die iibrigen 17 Lagen sind mit um- 
fangreichen Documenten mancherlei Art be 
schrieben. Auf dem letzten Blatte befinden 
sich die beiden Formulare, die ich hier ab- 
drucke. Sie sind von der Hand eines alten 
Besitzers der Handschrift, unzweifelhaft eines 
Juristen, wie u. A. eine Sammlung juristischer 
Maximen in ihr bezeugt, eingetragen, und 
zwar lisst sich obendrein die ungefahre Zeit 
ihrer Niederschrift angeben. Es befindet sich 
namlich auf der ersten Lage der Hs. ein 
Kalender, der auf der dritten Seite (Marz) 
folgende Eintragung aufweist : 


“‘Depous ora de miganit a tres de marc del 
an Mccc \ xx tres foset gran terra tremol en 
la ciutat de barchinona e dura dues ores | e 
quaech lo cap del cluger deles esqeles de 
santa maria singla ou togen les esqeles e quech 
una gran pedra del arch dela esglea de sent 
just que es Denant laltar maior de sent just.” 


Die Schrift dieser datirten Eintragung ist der 
der beiden unten folgenden Formulare so 
ahnlich, dass wir ohne Schwierigkeit anneh- 
men k6énnen, beides sei von demselben Be- 
sitzer des Codex niedergeschrieben. Hier der 
Text: 

I.—MANAMENT QUE MOSTREN COM HAN LO 


Al honrat naytal de mi naytal saluts e 
honor | Com io per rao de novela senyoria 
de aytal loch o lochs vulla de vos aver feeltat 
per rao del feu ou feus que per mi tenits en 
aytal loch Eu per amor de so a vos dic e man 
que dins X dies apres dela presentatio dela 
present et contumadament (sic) segues (sic) 
comparegats denant mi e quem fessats fer per 
quel manera los dits feus a vos pertanyen 
aparalat de fer fealtat a mi laquel sots teniguts 
de fer per los dits feus | e de mi rebre investi- 
dura axi com nessots tenguts et devets Escrita 
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en aytall loch aytall dia daytall mes e daytall 
an. 


II.—FORMA DE EMPARA, 


Al honrat naytal de mi naytal senyor daytal 
Castell saluts e amorj| con novelament aia 
entes que en vos et estal alienat lo feu quels 
hereus den aytal o que naytal tenia en feu per 
mi|si e y posada la veritat del fet | e vos 
siats entrat en possecio de aquel feu sens fer- 
ma et concentiment meu. lo qual feu se tenia 
este sots senyoria mia alodiall e dreta | prego 
io ab la present letra partida per letres e 
sagellada ab mon ccna. Contradient ala 
dita alienacio | vos empar lo dit feu. manant 
vos — fruyts rendes et esdevenimens meus 
del dit feu per vos ne per altre no prenats | 
Escrita en aytal loch aytal dia daytal mes 
daytal an. 


Diese beiden Stiicke bieten weit mehr In- 
teresse, als die sonst so zahlreich vorhandenen 
altcatalanischen Urkunden. Wahrend der 
Romanist dem Texte von Urkunden gegen- 
liber hinsichtlich der Syntax stets mit berech- 
tigter Skepsis verfahrt, da dem Verfasser 
derselben stets das lateinische Formular, 
wenn nicht vorgelegen, so doch vorgeschwebt 
hat, wonach er seine Satze formte, so sieht 
man doch an diesen Formularen, dass man in 
Catalonien im 14ten Jahrhundert derartige 
Documente schon direct in der Vulgirsprache 
entwarf. 

Das Wort oder vielmehr die Worte xayZa/ 
(n=en, ‘Herr ;’ vgl. Nanfos=Don Alfonso bei 
Ramon Muntaner und sonst auch; -ay/a7/, das 
dem lat. ¢a/is fr. tel, un fel, it. un tale, etc., in 
diesen Fallen genau _ entspricht) stehen 
jedesmal fiir die im speciellen Falle einzu- 
fiihrenden Namen. 

Sachlich bieten die Texte kaum eine 
Schwierigkeit ; jedem Kenner des mittelalter- 
lichen Lehenswesens wird die Situatian sofort 
klar. 

Die Worte contumadament und segues in 
der ersten Formel entziehen sich meinem 
Verstiindniss. 

Bis auf das einmal in dem 1. Text sich 
findende Zu, das sonst fast nur in der Sprache 
der provenzalisch schreiben wollenden Dichter 
vorkommt, lisst der Text sprachlich keine 
Ausstellungen zu. 


RICHARD OTTo. 
Rome, Italy. 
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THE ANGLO-SAXON burh and byrig. 

Is there a distinction in meaning between 
burh and byrig? In SOMNER (1659) we find: 
‘*beorg—collis, acervus, cumulus, tumulus, a 
hillock or little hill, a heap of earth, a tombe, 
&c. Munimentum, agger, arx, a rampire, a 
place of defence and succour. 

éyrig—urbs, civitas, a Citty. Hinc tot a- 
pud nos Urbium nomina sic terminantia.’’ 
LYE (1772) gives: 

“* burg—urbs, civitas, Mat. 10,23 ; 11,20; villa, 
Orosius 2,5; arx Cob. 10; castrum, municipium, 
oppidum curia, palatium, domus; durga— 
urbes, Luc. 9,6; efter burgum Boet. pp. 155,- 
195; Czedmon 73,17 vide beorg, collis, Luc. 
23,20; mons, Orosius 1,1; acervus Ps. 64,13: 
refugium 58,19; efter burgum Czedmon 65,- 
24; 67,16; munimentum, sepulchrum, Cod. Ex. 
p. 119. vide beorh—agger, Aelf. gr. 9,18; 
collis, Lue. 3,5; tumulus, R. 97; acervus, Jos. 
7,26; mons, Orosius 1,1; deorh upeweard— 
monticellus, R. 97, dione beorh Czxd. 71,4. 
beorhgas, Guth.” 

éyrig—urbs. Mat. X. 23; oppida, Beda 3,28: 
collis, tumulus quivis e terra congestus. 

“KEMBLE in the ‘Saxons in England’ (Vol. 
II, appendix C) sums up the distinction in 
these words : 

‘The strict meaning of durh, appears to be 
fortified place or stronghold. It can there- 
fore be applied to a single house or castle, as 
well as to a town. There is a softer form 
éyrig, which in the sense of a town can hardly 
be distinguished from durh, but which, as far 
as I know, is never used to denote a single 
house or castle.”’ 

In BoswortH-TOLLER’s Anglo-Saxon 
Dictionary we find the same history of dburh 
as KEMBLE gives, and under dyrig as follows: 
“‘byrig, e; f: acc. s. byrig, byrige, a city, 
urbs, civitas: Hér Ciba gefeaht wid Bry- 
twalas et Biedcan forda, and genam Lygean 
byrig and Aégles byrig, in this year Cutha 
fought against the Brito-Welsh at Bedford 
and took Lenbury and Aylesbury, Chr. 571; 
Cantwara byrig forbarn bY gedre, Canter- 
bury was burnt down in this year Chr. 754. v. 
burh.”’ 

HARRISON and BASKERVILL following 
GroscHopp’s GREIN omit dyrig altogether. 

Grammarians are at present in accord as to 


the appearance of dyrig as the gen. and dat. 
sg., and nom. and acc. pl. of durh. 

Now the question resolves itself into these 
two: 

(1) Is there a feminine substantive dyrig? 

(2) Are there any distinctions between 
byrig as representing the declined forms of 
burh, and the other forms of durh ? 

(1) The references for dyrig as cited above 
are Matthew X, 23; Beda III, XXVIII, 32; 
Chr. 571; chr. 754. If these examples be ex- 
amined, it will be found that Mat. X, 23 is the 
dative case, on pisse byrig (cf. Gospels, edited 
by SKEAT, 1887); Beda III, XXVIII, 32 is acc. 
pl.7 byrig 7 land 7 .ceastre 7 tunas 7 hus 
for godspellicre lare Burhferan (SMITH’S 
Beda, 1722), so that we have left the two cases 
in the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle. Comparing 
TuorpPe’s edition of the Original Texts of the 
Anglo-Saxon Chronicles, London 1861, where 
we have the seven manuscripts published in 
parallel columns we find for the first case (An. 
571, Th. 33,28). (A) CCCC. CXXXIII, Lygean- 
burg 7 égelsbirg, (B) Cott. Tib. A. VI. 
Liggeanburh 7 A-glesburh, (C) Cott. Tib. B. 
1, same as B. (E) Bodl. Land 636 Lygeanbyrig 
7 glesbyrig. 

For the second case (An. 754, Th. 81,36), 
(A) Cantwaraburg, (B) Cantwareburh, (C and 
D) Cantwaraburh, (E) Cantwarabyrig. 

In a word, as yet I have been able to dis- 
cover only three cases where dyrig occurs, 
and all of these—twice as acc. sg. (Th. 33,28) 
and once as nom. sg. (Th. 81,36)—are in the 
Bodl. Land. MS. of the Chronicle. Of course 
upon this authority we must admit the ex- 
istence of this feminine substantive, but we 
should notice ‘at the same time two things: 
first, that the word occurs in conjunction with 
a determinative substantive, and secondly, 
the peculiarities of this MS. E. 

It is the MS. which comes down to the latest 
date, 1131. WULKER says (Grundriss III, $513): 
‘“‘Da eine Hand vom Anfange bis 1121 geht, 
so ist die Vermutung, die Handschrift sei 
geschrieben worden nachdem 1116 die Abtei 
zu Peterborough durch Feuer  vollstandig 
zerstort worden war, sehr wahrscheinlich.”’ 

Our only evidence then for dyrig as a femin- 
ine substantive is in conjunction with other 
words after 1116. It would be worth the 
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trouble of scholars to note any other cases 
that may occur to them. 

Where dyrig occurs as a form of durh, we 
are not justified in drawing any such distinction 
as that made by Kemste, following others ; 
and in one instance investigated by me I am 
inclined to translate this form by ‘castle,’ 
although admitting that in most cases that 
have fallen under my eye, the significance 
has been ‘city.’ In ‘Teutonic Antiquities in 
Andreas and Elene’ p. 16, speaking of 
heaven 1 said, ‘‘In a narrower sense it is a 
city (byrig E. 822). The conception one forms 
of heaven from the description as a room, 
where the Judge sits on the throne, E. 746, or 
the King in the midst of his knights, A. 874, 
_and as a Noble surrounded by his angels, A. 

873, would justify the translation ‘castle’ 
rather than ‘city,’ but the word dyrig (in 
contradistinction to durh) does not seem to 
possess this primary meaning.’”’ To which 
I added the foot-note, ‘‘It must be remarked 
that dyrig is often nothing more than the 
dative of burh.”? This it unquestionably is in 
the case in hand, and hence the objection to 
the translation ‘castle,’ urged above, can not 
be maintained.* Until we find other examples 
of the fem. subs. dyrig, it will be impossible 
to determine whether it could have the pri- 
mary significance ‘fortified place.’ 

CHARLES W. KENT. 

University of Virginia. 


CORRECTIONS IN BARTSCH’S 
GLOSSARY (La Langue et la Littéra- 
ture Frangaises: Paris, 1887). 


This excellent and useful work is doubtless 
in the hands of many of the readers of MODERN 
LANGUAGE Notes. The following errors 
(evidently in great part misprints) have been 
noted by me while using the Glossary for 
purposes of reference and comparison: 

p. 682 read ALL- v. AL- 
719 COMANDEMENT for 125,5 read 123,5. ~ 
720 CAMPAIGNIE for 50,39 read 50,30. 
730 CREATURE omit 269,18. 
751 DRAGON for 426,23 read 426,28. 
: 773 read ESPIRITEL V. ESPERITAL. 
781 FENDRE for 161,3 read 161,5. 


*Cf, Note on durh in EARLE’s ‘ Two of the Saxon Chroni- 
cles,’ 1865. 
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792 GEHIR for 140,11 read 141,10. 
801 HONIR for 289,1 read 289,9. 
807 JETER for 203,23 read 203,31. 
826 MENTIR for 236,18 read 236,28. 
826 MERCIER omit 27,29. 
841 OIR for 30,36 read 30,26. 

893 SEUR for 56,24 read 56,25. 
894 SIECLE for 26,30 read 26,10. 
906 TORBE for 24,13 read 24,23. 


SUGGESTED EMENDATIONS. 


In ‘Gormund et Isembard’ (BARTSCH p. 31. 
ss.), SCHELER’S Text reads (v. 29) 


Tres li cunsent un Aleman, 

where HEILIGBRODT reads cuncend. Surely 
this should be cunsezt (consivre). So in line 
45 (SCHELER) we have cui consiut. 

II. 

In ‘Garin le Loherain’ (BARTSCH 111 ss.), 
we have (122,17) 

Li troi chael en la perent asseis : 

where the MS. A (Paris 1443) has la poient. 
The sense which the Editor would give to 
this line is not evident: but surely we should 
read /aperent as one word. The added line 
in D (Paris 1582) puts this beyond all doubt. 
It reads ; 


Tant que il furent plain, et saol, et res, 


III. 


In Bertran de Born, ‘Bem platy car trega 
ni fis’ (STIMMING, No. 8), there is difficulty in 
rendering satisfactorily 1. 35: 


E qu’en passes dos e dos. 
STIMMING’s explanation is not convincing. 
It is with some diffidence that I suggest 
E qu’en passes dos sedos, 


i. e..‘two setons.’ The use of the seton was 
not unknown in Bertran de Born’s time. I 
would note that the MSS. J, K read dos cedos. 


FREDERIC SPENCER. 
Cambridge, Eng. 


PHONETIC COMPENSA TIONS. 


Great as the progress of the scientific study 
of speech has been, there are still certain 
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points on which the different schools of pho- 
neticians are utterly at variance. Some of 
this disagreement might perhaps be avoided 
if all investigators would bear clearly in mind, 
as some have always done, the immense 
variety of resources which the speaking man 
has at his command. If the utterance of the 
vowel a is described in one way by B, and 
quite differently by C, need we conclude that 
either B or C is wrong? May not each of them 
be correctly stating his own national or indi- 
vidual method of forming the vowel? Is it 
not likely that the human vocal organs, with 
their wonderful complexity and delicacy, have 
the means not only of bringing forth countless 
different sounds, but also, in some cases, of 
producing the same sound in several ways? 
Suppose the vowel o may be obtained by a 
combination of factors w, x, y: there still re- 
mains the possibility that another combina- 
tion, say x, y, z, will give nearly or quite the 
same result, the addition of a new factor, z, 
compensating for the loss of w. Once admit- 
ting that the same sound may be produced 
(generally with some modifications too slight 
to affect its essential quality) by several dis- 
tinct processes, we should be forced to admit 
that, since different races or persons would 
naturally adopt different methods, a phonetic 
system broad enough to reconcile the existing 
schools, or accurate enough to describe in 
detail more than one dialect, must take the 
principle of compensation into account. A 
study of this principle would, moreover, in 
all probability prove to be just the sort of in- 
vestigation necessary to determine the hither- 
to unknown factors of that most important 
but seemingly intangible thing known as a 
‘‘national’’ or ‘foreign accent.’’ Let us, 
then, confining ourselves forthe present tothe 
pronunciation of the vowels, consider how 
far compensation is possible, and see whether 
any forms of it occur in actual speech.? 


DEFINITIONS. 


While adopting in general as a basis for our 
investigations SWEET’s vowel system and 


1 The name “ compensation”’ is not a new one, it was used 
by Srevers in his Phonetik 3d ed. p. 80, with reference to a 
possible increased tongue action making up for diminished 
lip action, Cf. his Phonetik, 2d ed. p. 71, 3d. ed, p. 83, 
and his Lautphysiologie, p. 45, . 
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nomenclature, we shall find it convenient to 
define some of his terms anew, without intend- 
ing to change the signification he attaches to 
them, unless such change is expressly noted. 

1. High, Mid, Low.—High vowels are 
those pronounced with the articulating part of 
the tongue raised nearly to the palate. Low 
vowels are those which have least elevation of 
any part of the tongue. Mid vowels are half 
way between high and low. J/and ware high 
vowels, ¢ and o are mid, @ (as in man) and 2 
(as in mo?) are low. 

2. Front, Mixed, Back.—For front vowels 
the tongue is massed in the front of the mouth; 
for back vowels it is massed in the back; 
mixed vowels are those which are neither 
back nor front.2 JZ, e, @ are front vowels; 
the Russian jery, the vowel in the last syllable 
of better, and the vowel in sir are mixed; z, 0, 
2 are back. 

3. Wide, Narrow.—Any vowel may be 
wide or narrow: it is wide when the part of 
the tongue raised to pronounce it is as flat as 
possible; it is narrow when the elevated part 
of the tongue is surmounted by an additional 
local hump of small height, which somewhat 
narrows the voice-passage. This is the differ- 
ence between the vowel in English fim and 
that in French fine, between e in Eng. ¢en and 
éin Fr. ¢hé, between ¢@ in Eng. faé and é in 
Fr. féte; between the vowel in Eng. f/u// and 
that in Fr. fou/e, etc. 


VERTICAL MOVEMENTs OF TONGUE AND JAw. 


The following experiment, as well as all 
others mentioned in this article, should be 
performed before a glass and in a good light. 
It is taken for granted that the observer is by 
birth an English-speaking person. 

Pronounce successively, in a_ perfectly 
natural way, a wide 7 (as in fin), a wide ¢ (as 
in pen), a wide @& (asin pan): it will be seen 
that in passing from 7 to e and from e to @ 
there is a lowering of the front part of the 
tongue, but not of the very point, which 
remains about stationary behind the lower 
front teeth; this lowering may be made more 
evident by throwing back the head and letting 
a strong light shine into the mouth. There 


2 This definition of mixed vowels is slightly different from 
Sweet’s and still more so from BELL’s, 
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may also be a slight sinking of the jaw. If 
this be the case, try pronouncing the same 
vowels with the jaw perfectly still: it can be 
done without the least difficulty, with the jaw 
in any position, from that of 7 to one far below 
that of @, or even with the jaws firmly closed, 
provided the lips be widely separated so as to 
let the sound out. That is, the tongue-move- 
ment alone is enough’ to distinguish these 
vowels. This tongue-movement can be well 
shown by going through the series with the 
jaw as low as possible. 

Now produce the same sounds, distinguish- 
ing them by lowering the jaw, without any 
independent movement of the tongue whatso- 
ever. This can, after a little practice, be done 
with ease ; but the jaw-movement, though not 
necessarily causing a difference of over six or 
seven millimeters between the 7 and the @ 
positions, will evidently be greater here than 
in the natural articulation of the vowels. The 
e and @ produced inthis way have a some- 
what more open sound than those formed by 
tongue-action alone. 

Similar experiments can be performed with 
the narrow front vowels (French 7, é, @), which, 
it will be noted, become closer in quality the 
nearer the jaws are brought together; also 
with the wide back vowels (win /u//, o in 
German Sonne, 2 in nof) and thenarrow back 
vowels (w in German du, oin French soé, 2 in 
law). 

It is possible also to pronounce the whole 
vowel system with the jaws shut (if only the 
lips be kept well apart), the sound then having 
a closer quality than when uttered with the 
natural mouth-opening. 

The foregoing experiment leads us to the 
conclusion that high, mid, and low vowels 
may be distinguished in three different ways: 
ist, by lowering the tongue; 2d, by sinking 
the jaw ; 3d, by combining these two methods. 
In ordinary English the tongue-lowering is 


probably accompanied by a slight dropping of . 


the jaw. Sweet says (‘ Handbook of Pho- 
netics,’ 1277, p. 12): ‘‘The height of the 
tongue is partly due to the action of the 
muscles of the tongue itself, but also in a 
great degree to the movements of the jaw.’’ 
But if we actually measure this jaw move- 
ment, we shall find it to be extremely small: 


the maximum difference, in English as usually 
spoken, between 7 and @ is probably not over 
three millimeters. Is this the case in other 
languages? MERKEL (‘Physiologie der men- 
schlichen Sprache,’ 1866, p. 103) makes the 
difference between 7 and @seven millimeters3 
Passy (‘Kurze Darstellung des franzésischen 
Lautsystems,’ in Phonetische Studien, 1,1, p. 24) 
gives diagrams which point to about the same 
amount of jaw-lowering ; WESTERN (‘Engilsche 
Lautlehre,’ 1885, pp. 5 and 83) clearly implies 
that, although 7, e, and @ can be distinguished 
by tongue-action, the only difference between 
them in point of fact lies in the position of the 
jaw. All this testimony goes to show that in 
German, French, and Norwegian the jaw- 
movement is the main feature. That this is 
true of ‘at least some other European lan- 
guages a careful examination of foreigners will 
prove. 

We may sum up our results as follows: rst, 
the distinction between high, mixed, and low 
vowels depends on the distance of the highest 
part of the tongue from the palate; 2d, Eng- 
lish-speaking people obtain this characteristic 
difference mainly by tongue-movement; 3d, 
Continental Europeans obtain it chiefly by 
moving the jaw; 4th, this difference of 
methods accounts for the ‘“‘close’’ quality of 
English pronunciation¢é as compared with 
Continental European accents. 


ROUNDING. 


Pronounce 2 (as in /aw), o (as in so), uw (as in 
too), 6(as in French fez), (as in French 
at first sight the most striking feature of these 
vowels seems to be the rounding or puckering 
of the lips. This rounding is naturally least 
for low and greatest for high vowels. It may 
take various shapes; SIEVERS says (‘Grund- 
ziige der Phonetik,’ 1885, p. 93): ‘‘Was... 


3 The various lip-positions are illustrated by TEcHMER 
(Internationale Zeitschrift, 1,1, Tab. III) in a series of 
drawings which would indicate a far greater degree of jaw_ 
lowering than that noted by Merke_; these figures can, 
however, scarcely be supposed to represent the mouth-posi- 
tions occurring in ordinary speech. TRAUTMANN also (‘Die 
Sprachlaute,’ pp. 41-43) attaches the greatest importance to 
jaw-position, 

4 Italians commonly speak of the English accent as stretto, 
—C. H.G. 

A Frenchman in Berlin used the word Jincé in speaking of 
my French pronunciation some fourteen years ago.—k. S. s. 
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die Formunterschiede in der Rundung betrifft, 
so unterscheide man im Einzelnen, ob die 
Rundung bloss durch Verticalbewegung der 
Lippen gegeneinander erzeugt wird, . . . oder 
durch Einziehung der Mundwinkel, . .. oder 
durch beides zugleich . . . ; ferner ob die Lippen 
ihren natiirlichen Abstand von den Zahnen 
behalten oder an diese starker angepresst 
oder aber vorgestiilpt und dadurch von den 
Zahnen abgehoben werden.’’ If we compare 
our pronunciation of o and w with that of a 
Frenchmen or a German, we shall see that 
our lip-roundIng is generally less energetic, 
being free from compression as well as from 
protrusion: this difference in production ac- 
counts for the difference in effect. If, more- 
over, we pronounce each of the, rounded 
vowels with the lips in various positions, we 
shall find that, other things being equal, the 
round effect always becomes more intense as 
the size of the lip-aperture is reduced. 

Next let us try producing the rounded 
vowels with the jaws closed and with the 
corners of the mouth stretched out as far as 
possible toward the ears: they can all be 
pronounced perfectly in this way, provided 
the lips be separated enough to let the air 
escape between and around the teeth. When, 
however, the lips are brought closer together, 
the vowels become more rounded than in 
actual speech; 2, which has normally but 
little rounding, sounds particularly unnatural. 
If the lips be closed entirely, the rounded 
vowel culminates in the consonant 8. ; 

Let us try one more experiment. While 
pronouncing any unrounded vowel, cover the 
mouth-aperture with the hand: the sound 
obtained has the effect of lip-rounding; the 
closer the hand is pressed, the more intense 
the rounding becomes, and when no air is 
allowed to escape, the sound passes into a 6. 

We infer, then, that the lip-rounded effect 
is produced by closure of the mouth-aperture. 
If the Closure be complete, the result is 4, 
which is the limit of all lip-rounded vowels; 
the nearer the lip-position is to complete 
closure, the more intense is the lip-rounded 
quality. Our conclusion is borne out by the 
acoustic effect of lip-rounding. If we were to 
describe this effect, we should probably call it 
a ‘“‘tight’’ or “‘shut-up’’ quality, and should 
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doubtless compare it to the sound obtained 
by talking into a tumbler. 

Lip-rounding is, however, not the only sort 
of rounding, nor is it always the more im- 
portant kind. In English, as we have already 
seen, the lips are much less used than in some 
and perhaps in nearly all the languages of 
Continental Europe: Englishmen and Ameri- 
cans can, in fact, without much trouble pro- 
duce a good 2 or o and a fairly good wu without 
any lip-contraction whatsoever.s The sounds 
thus obtained are, to be sure, slightly different 
from the ordinary rounded vowels, but still 
they are distinctly round. What gives them 
this quality? Sweet says (‘H. of Ph., pp. 13, 
14): ‘‘ Rounding is a contraction of the mouth 
cavity by lateral compression of the cheek 
passage and narrowing of the lip aperture. . . 

It will be observed that the action of 
rounding is always concentrated on that part 
of the mouth where the-vowel is formed. In 
rounding front vowels, such as the high-front- 
round (y), as in the French Zune, the cheek 
compression is concentrated chiefly on the 
corners of the mouth and that part of the 
cheeks immediately behind them, while in 
back vowels, such as the high-back-round (z), 
the chief compression is at the back of the 
cheeks. Lip-narrowing is, therefore, some- 
thing secondary in back-rounded vowels, as it 
is possible to form them entirely with cheek- 
rounding or ‘inner-rounding.’’’ Sievers (‘G. 
der Ph.,’ 1885, p. 94) comments on this passage 
as follows: ‘‘Es ist richtig, dass bei der Run- 
dung durch Anpressung der Lippen an die 
Zahne auch die Wangen z. Th. eine straffere 
Spannung annehmen, aber ich vermag nicht 
dieser eine derartig besondere Bedeutung 
beizulegen wie BELL und Sweet es thun, da 
doch die Wangen auch in schlaffem Zustande 
an den Zahnreihen anzuliegen pflegen, und 
also die Gestalt des Resonanzraumes auf diese 
Weise nicht wesentlich verandert werden 
kann.’’ That there is no necessary contraction 
of the cheeks in pronouncing back-rounded 
vowels, either with or without lip-rounding, 
anybody can convince himself by holding his 


5 The natural facility of English-speaking people in pro- 
nouncing rounded vowels without contracting the mouth- 
aperture gives them peculiar advantages for studying the 
tongue-movements accompanying these sounds. 
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finger against his cheek while passing from 
the unrounded w in du? to the rounded o in 
note; for front rounded vowels the ‘‘ cheek 
compression’”’ is evidently nothing but the 
tension caused by puckering the lips. Evans 
(‘Spelling Experimenter,’ 1882) declares it is 
possible, without using the lips, to form one 
after another the vowels 7, ¢, a, 0, u by draw- 
ing back the tongue from the front of the 
. mouth; lip-rounding he regards merely as a 
substitute for tongue-retraction. Although 
there is some truth in this, it will be clear to 
any one who closely watches his tongue while 
trying to perform the experiment described, 
that other elements than mere retraction are 
necessary to distinguish the vowels of the 
series. Finally Vietor (‘Elemente der 
Phonetik,’ 1887, p. 17) remarks, after describ- 
ing the usual rounding by lip-contraction: 
‘Ein ahnlicher Klangeffect kann durch ver- 
schiedenartige Zungenrundung, die sich auch 
leicht mit der Lippenrundung verbindet, .. . 
erzielt werden.”’ 

. Let us try by a few experiments to ascertain 
the true nature of this ‘‘ inner’’ or, as VIETOR 
calls it, ‘‘tongue-rounding.’’ Pronounce the 
back rounded vowels (u, 0, 2) with the mouth 
as wide open as possible: 2 is pronounced 
easily and nearly perfectly, o undergoes a 
slight modification in quality, # is more mod- 
ified and is harder to produce. Practice the 


o for some time with the mouth wide open,’ 


until it sounds as nearly as possible like a 
natural 0. Now pass rapidly, without moving 
the jaw or lips, from this o to the unrounded 
vowel in éu¢ (which we shall call»), and back 
again. In changing from » to o the tongue 
will be seen to draw back and up, and also to 
undergo a violent lateral contraction just in 
front of its highest point. This contraction 
may take either one of two forms: either the 
whole upper front part of the tongue will be 
so pinched as to become very thin laterally 
and correspondingly thick vertically, while a 
furrow is developed low down on each side; 
or the shape just described will be modified 
by a marked deepening of the permanent 
central groove that divides the tongue length- 
wise. The effect of this lateral compression 
is double: it increases the height of the artic- 
ulating part of the tongue, and it enlarges the 


cavity in front of this highest point. In other 
words, compression supplements the retrac- 
tion and elevation of the tongue already 
noted. 

The participation of the tongue in the round- 
ing of the front vowels has been noted and 
described by VreTor (‘E. der Ph.,’ 1887, p. 85) : 
“Dass bei meiner Aussprache des geschloss- 
enen 6in Ofen und des geschlossenen i in 
Ubel, welche ich fiir die biihnengemasse halte, 
die Zungenstellung nicht ganz dieselbe ist, 
wie bei ¢ in ewig, bezw. 7 in Jge/, davon habe 
ich mich durch den Augenschein und Ex- 
perimente iiberzeugt. Die Vorderzunge bil- 


_det bei den gerundeten Vokalen eine ziemlich 


flache Langsrinne; das Zungenblatt ist rings 
etwas gehoben. Ein nach dem Gaumen hin 
eingefiihrter Federhalter o. dgl. steht an der 
namlichen Stelle der e-, bezw. 7- Artikulation 
im Wege, wo dies fiir 6, bezw. # nicht der Fall 
ist. Offne ich den Mund etwas weiter, als 
dies fiir die Laute normal ist, so zeigt es sich, 
dass sich die flache Rinne nach oben rechts 
und links verzweigt und so eine nach drei 
Seiten hin eingebuchtete Vertiefung bildet.””_ 
The essential point is that a hollow is formed 
in front of the articulating part of the tongue. 
After repeating VIETOR’s experiments, we 
may try producing these vowels with the 
mouth wide open, that is, without lip-round- 
ing: under these circumstances the # and the 
6, though still recognizable, lose much of the 
quality they have in actual speech. In pass- 
ing (with open mouth) from 7 to # or from e to 
6 the tongue is slightly lowered and drawn 
back, it is, moreover, contracted, and may 
take either one of two shapes: the one is an 
exaggeration of that described by V1ETOR; 
the other, in its extreme form, is nearly that 
ofan egg seen from the small end. SIEvERS 
is perhaps thinking of this second variety 
when he says (‘G. der Ph.,’ 1885, pp. 93 and 96, 
97) that German # has the tongue-position of e. 
Whichever position the tongue assumes, there 
is always a cavity in front of its articulating 
part. This cavity seems to be a necessary 
feature of inner rounding. / can be changed 
to i and eto 6 merely by the formation of an 
artificial cavity just outside the lips. ‘ 
The above facts lead us to the conclusion that 
the conformation necessary for inner round- 
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ing is that of a narrow passage connecting two 
cavities. Narrowing the passage intensifies 
the rounding ; enlargement of the front cavity 
helps the rounding, and, if great enough, 
changes the nature of the vowel. The a- 
coustic effect of inner rounding is, as we have 
seen, analogous to that of lip-rounding, but not 
identical with it. 

Have we, however, discovered all the factors 
that combine to produce inner rounding? 
The following experiment will show that we 
have not. Lower the jaw so that the two rows 
of teeth are about a quarter of an inch apart, 
press the point of the tongue firmly against 
the front teeth of both jaws, distend the lips in 
all directions, and round e by lateral com- 
pression of the tongue: a tolerably good 6 will 
be the result; but it is also possible, without 
any visible change in tongue or jaw, to pro- 
duce a perfectly clear a. What constitutes 
the difference between these two sounds? If, 
while uttering these vowels, we direct our 
attention not to the mouth, but to the throat, 
we shall notice a vigorous motion just above 
the Adam’s apple. As we pass from 6 to @ 
(producing both sounds in the way just de- 
scribed) the throat sinks in, as we return to 6 
it swells out. If we open the mouth wide 
while making this change, we shall notice also 
that the top of the tongue is nearly level for a, 
whereas for this 6 the back part is raised 
nearly to the palate. Next pass from o tov 
(as in buf): the throat-movement, though less 
marked, is still plainly perceptible. BELL was 
probably referring to this throat-swelling 
when he said that ‘‘the mechanical cause of 
round quality commences in the superglottal 
passage ’’ (quoted by SwEET, ‘H. of Ph.,’ p. 13). 
If we now try to localize still further this 
throat-expansion by applying the fingers to 
the throat while performing the a-6 experi- 
ment, we shall find that it consists in the 
protrusion of the hyoid bone.6 Grasping this 
bone as firmly as we can between the thumb 
and fore-finger, let us next try to discover 
what positions it occupies when we pronounce 
unrounded vowels. In ordinary breathing, 


6The ayoid bone is shaped like a horseshoe with the round 
end pointing outward; it is situated at the base of the tongue, 
just above the larynx, Its position can be felt by passing 
from ato the consonant @ and holding the latter as long as 
possible. 
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and also in producing all unrounded back 
(French in v in English the vowel 
in Scotch /aogh’) and all unrounded low 
vowels (French 4 in pate, and the low-mixed 
vowel, and English @ in raf), the bone is 
retracted nearly as far as possible, and the 
muscles® connecting it with the jaw-bone are 
relaxed; but when we pass from any of these 
sounds to e or to the Russian /ery,9 it comes 
forward, and for 7 it advances still further, the 
genio-hyoid muscle becoming very tense and 
very prominent. There is probably a slight 
protrusion for the mid-mixed vowel also. 
Now, as the hyoid bone is attached to the 
base of the tongue, the protrusion of the bone 
drags the lower back part of the tongue for- 
ward, away from the epiglottis. We can feel 
this movement if we insert the finger so far 
into the mouth that the end of it is between 
the raised epiglottis and the back of the tongue. 
This displacement of bulk at the bottom of 
the tongue inevitably increases the height of 
some spot on the top; and in point of fact we 
find that it is used in the formation of those 
vowels (high-mixed, high-front, mid-front) 
whose necessary elevation other means are 
inadequate to produce. Next let us note the 
position of the bone while we pass from the 
various unrounded vowels to their correspond- 
ing inner-rounded sounds: that is, while passing 
without lip-action from 4 in pate to 2 in Eng- 
lish zoZ, from v to 0, from the vowel of /aogh 
to uw, from @ to in French peur, from e to 6 
in French feu, from ito w in French pu. In 
every case, except that of the low-back, we 
shall see that the rounded vowel is accom- 
panied by a greater protrusion of the bone 
than the unrounded. The low-back vowels, 
both narrow and wide, can be produced with 
a slight protrusion, but they can also be (and 
perhaps generally are) pronounced without it. 
If we go through as many of the above 
changes as we can with the finger inserted in 
the mouth as far as the epiglottis, we can feel, 
as we pronounce the rounded vowels, a_vio- 
lent up-lifting of the articulating part of the 
tongue; for instance, as we pass from a mid- 
back «to an 9, the finger is thrown up toward 
the soft palate. 


7 An unrounded vowel formed in the x-position. 8 See 
Tecumer, /. Z., 1,1, p. 136. 9 High-mixed. 10 See Mer- 
KEL,‘ P. der m. S.,’ pp. 37, 103. 
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All this goes to confirm our theory that the 
main feature of inner rounding is a narrow 
passage between palate and tongue. In the 
high-mixed position, where we always have a 
small passage with a cavity on each side, it is 
impossible to pronounce a sound that does 
not strike the ear as rounded. It is also very 
hard to produce a high-back vowel entirely 
devoid of rounding., To round the high-front 
and perhaps the mid-front, where a narrow 
passage already exists, all that is required is 
the formation of a front cavity, but this neces- 
sitates a retraction of the tongue and causes 
the passage to recede ; in fact, if the cavity be 
formed by lateral compression of the tongue, 
the narrow passage is, for e, produced far 
back in the mouth, so that the rounded vowel 
is rather mixed than front. When we round 
the mid-back vowel, we carry the back of the 
tongue upwards and backwards. The low- 
back can be rounded by carrying the tongue 
back toward the lower part of the soft pal- 
ate. For the low-front and the low-mixed 
inner rounding seems to be impossible: when 


we try to round them we lose their characteris-. 


tic positions, The mid-mixed can be rounded 
only by a decided elevation of the middle or 
back of the tongue. 

The question now presents itself: does inner 
rounding exist only in the absence of lip-con- 
traction, or is it a regular element of all 
rounded vowels? As far as the front vowels 
are concerned, this question is answered by 
VIETOR in the passage quotod above. A cor- 
roboration of his statement is found in 
Romania, 1887, April-October, p. 630, where 
GASTON Parts remarks, in reviewing a work 
by Rupo.F Lenz: “ L’ auteur dit que pour arti- 
culer I’ ii la langue prend la méme position que 
pour articuler 1’ 7. Je ne puis étre de cet avis. 
Si on maintient la langue dans la position de 
l’ 7, on ne peut arriver, avec la position voulue 
des lévres, 4 émettre un # pur.’’ As for the 
_ back vowels, TECHMER gives us (/. Z., I, 1, 
Tab. III, 4, 5) diagrams showing the difference 
in tongue-configuration between a aud uw: ina 

11 I once thought that inner rounding might be produced by 
the cavity between the tongue and the epiglottis (sinus glosso- 
epiglotticus) itself; 1 convinced myself that this could not be 
so, by pressing the epiglottis close against the back of the 
tongue while pronouncing 9, I have performed this experi- 
ment a number of times, and have always found the quality 
of the o unaltered by the closure of the siaus.—c, H. G. 
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the upper surface of the tongue as seen from 
the lips is convex, in w the central groove is 
strongly developed. If additional proof be 
desired, round the lips and try to pronounce 
the unrounded front vowels : unless the round- 
ing is abnormally great, a pure 7 and e can be 
produced. Similarly the unrounded back 
vowels v (as in duZ) and French 4 in /éche can 
be formed with the lips puckered. All this 
evidence shows pretty clearly that ordinary 
lip-rounding is not enough to give a round 
quality to sounds ; it follows, then, that a cer- 
tain amount of inner rounding must be a reg- 
ular feature of rounded vowels. A still more 
convincing proof is the fact that all the usual 
rounded vowels, except perhaps 2, are accom- 
panied by protrusion of the hyoid bone. An 
absence of inner rounding may, however, be 
compensated for by abnormal protrusion and 
puckering of the lips. If, on the other hand, 
inner rounding be used alone, it is, of course, 
tremendously exaggerated to compensate. for 
the loss of lip codperation. 


HORIZONTAL MOVEMENTS OF TONGUE AND 
LIPS. 


We have already seen that retraction of the 
tongue is one of the regular elements of inner 
rounding. We have also referred to a state- 
ment of Evans that the effect of rounding can 
be produced by tongue retraction alone. Let 
us try passing from front to mixed and from 
mixed to back, without rounding of any kind: 
we find that there is a constant increase in a 
quality which is akin to rounding, but is not 
the same thing. We may call it a “hollow” 
quality, as compared with the ‘“‘clear’’ effect 
of the front vowels. /, e, and @ produce the 
effect of being, as it were, uttered at the lips 
and transmitted directly to the ear; whereas 
the back vowels remind one of sounds re- 
echoing through a large and empty room. 
The acoustic effect gives us a clue to the char- 
acteristic difference between these two sets of 
vowels: hollow sounds are produced with a 
large cavity in front of the articulating part of 
the tongue, clear vowels are characterized by 
the absence of such a cavity. Front or clear 
vowels have, moreover, a space of considerable 
size behind the articulating part of the tongue ; 
this empty space, into which the finger (or even 
two or three fingers) .can easily be inserted, 
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may be of importance in determining the 
nature of clear sounds.1 

The effect of the front cavity (the distinguish- 
ing mark of hollow vowels) can be shown in 
the following way. Place the hands together 
in the form of a cup, and while pronouncing 
@ hold this cup close in front of the mouth: if 
the cup be a very shallow one, the result is a 
lip-rounded low-mixed ; if the cup be bigger 
we obtain a lip-rounded 2. If, now, during 
the emission of the sounds, we open these 
cups, so as to let the air escape freely, without 
destroying the artificial cavity in front of the 
lips, the shallow one will give us approximate- 
ly an unrounded low-mixed, the deep one ap- 
proximately a low-back a. Similar experi- 
ments can be performed with e and 7: here, 
however, there is always a rounded effect, 
owing to elevation of the tongue. For the z 
position, moreover, mere protrusion of the lips 
gives the same result as the application of the 
cup: anz pronounced with the lips greatly 
advanced and puckered sounds like the high- 
mixed-rounded ; while the latter, produced 
with the same amount of protrusion, becomes 
u. These facts prove that for the ear the 
effect of front, mixed, and back (or of clear 
and hollow) depends on the position of the 
articulating part of the tongue with regard to 
the whole miouth-cavity. 

The acoustic effect of hollowing is, as we 
have seen, very like that of rounding; and a 
certain amount of hollowing is a necessary ele- 
ment of all inner rounding. It may also be 
said that in most of the languages commonly 
studied, the extreme hollow quality is general- 
ly accompanied by rounding of some kind: 
that is, unrounded back vowels are tolerably 
scarce, except in English. The English 
language has at least two of them, @ and »v. 
In the English rounded vowels, too, we have 
seen that retraction and elevation of the 
tongue (that is, extra hollowing and extra in- 
ner rounding combined) take, toa certain ex- 
tent, the place of lip rounding. When, more- 
over, the Englishmen tries to imitate a French 
or German @, he invi.riably substitutes hollow- 
ing for rounding : that is to say, he pronounces 
the low-mixed instead of the mid-front-round. 


12 See the Proceedings of the American Philological Socie- 
ty for 1884, pp. xxxviii-xl, ; 


If, now, we analyze the sound of the back 
rounded vowels, we find that in w the round 
quality is stronger than the hollow, that in 
English o the round effect and the hollow are 
about equal, while in 2 the hollowing is by far 
the more important element. We can, in fact, 
pronounce the low-back-wide without any 
rounding whatsoever,:3 and yet the vowel 
sounds slightly round, as compared with a low- 
back a. Passing, with the mouth wide open, 
from low-back a to this unrounded 2, we 
notice that there is a sinking of the whole front 
part of the tongue, and especially of the part 
just in front of thé 2 position: in other words 
the unrounded low-back vowel which sounds 
rounded requires a larger front cavity than the 
low-back vowel that has an unrounded effect. 
This fact leads us to the conclusion that a 
maximum of hollowing is acoustically equiva- 
lent to a minimum of rounding: the low-back 
position is the one where rounding and hollow- 
ing meet. The clear quality (as represented 
by @) is, on the other hand, the opposite of 
both hollowing and rounding. We might, 
therefore, if we chose, arrange the vowels in 
the form of a triangle, at the apex of which 
we should place the vowel which is easiest to 
round without lip-action and capable of the 
most intense inner rounding (the high-mixed or 
the high-back), while @ and unrounded 2 would 
occupy the two lower corners. It is, however, 
important to remember that in most cases the 
difference between clear, inner-rounded, and 
hollow is one of degree rather than of kind: 
for this reason any such triangular arrange- 
ment as the one just proposed would probably 
be unfit for practical use. It will suffice to 
note, in the case of every vowel, whether its 
degree of clearness, hollowing, and inner 
rounding corresponds to the amount that is 
normal for its position in the Sweet system. 
For instance, all back vowels are regularly 
hollow ; but if the front cavity of an w be 
diminished by raising or carrying forward the 
front of the tongue, we should describe the 
as ‘‘clear;’’ and, on the other hand, if the 

13 In my own natural pronunciation the vowel of wot has 
no trace of rounding of any kind, yet it is quite distinct in 
sound from any variety of a. I am not sure whether my 
natural narrow 2 is rounded or not ; I can certainly pronounce 
this vowel without any lip or tongue movement that’ seems 
like rounding.—c. H. G. 
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@ position be modified by flattening the front 
elevation of the tongue, we should call the 
result a “hollow” low-front vowel. Like- 
wise an 7 that is changed by the formation of a 
front cavity would be an ‘‘inner-rounded ”’ 
high-front. Lip-rounding we should have to 
note separately. 


THE a-SOunDs. 

One of the points on which there is most dis- 
agreement among phoneticians is the position 
of the vowel a. MERKEL, writing in 1866 (P. 
der m. S,’ p. 82), says that during the produc- 
tion of this vowel ‘‘die mittlere Partie des 
Zungenritickens...... bewegt sich. . . etwas 
nach oben und hinten...... Die Spitze der 
Zunge steht etwa 10’’’ von den untern Schnei- 
dezihnen ab.”’ This statement, taken in con- 
nection with Fig. 17 of Taf. I, shows clearly 
that MERK"?L’s ais a back vowel. BELL and 
SWEET define a as a mid-back-wide,™4 and 
SIEVERS accepts this definition. On the other 
hand VrETOR, TECHMER, and TRAUTMANN 
agree substantially with WerESTERN, who 
describes (‘E. L.’, p. 4) the production of @ as 
an articulation ‘‘ bei welcher die Zunge ganz 
platt wie in der Ruhelage im Munde liegt, ohne 
dass sich irgend ein Teil derselben iiber das 
Niveau der Zahne erhebt; auch beriihrt der 
Zungensaum rings umher leise die untern 
Zahne.”’ ‘ The French distinguish two kinds of 
a, which seem to be according to Passy (‘K. 
D. des f. Ls.’ in Phonetische Stud., 1, 1), 
respectively low-back (as in pdé¢e) and low- 
mixed (asin patte). The possibility of forming 
a by various methods has been noted by several 
of the writers above-mentioned. BELL calls 
Italian long aa low-back vowel. WESTERN 
admits (‘E. L.’, p. 83) that a can be formed in 
the mid-back and low-back positions, and also 
that the mid-back a is the ordinary one in Eng- 
lish; he maintains, however, that Italian and 
North German a are pronounced according to 
his description. SWEET says (‘H. of Ph.,’ p. 
25): ‘‘ This vowel is liable to considerable fluc- 
tuations. It may be lowered nearly to (a),15 
as in Italian and Spanish, where it is difficult 
to decide between (a)?6 and (a). It may also 
be advanced almost to the (eh)!7 position, the 
point of the tongue being kept down, giving 


14 An unrounded vowel formed in the position of wide 0, 
15 Low-back-wide. 16 Mid-back-wide. 17 Mid-mixed-wide. 


a sound which is very like (@), into which 
it is easily converted by raising the ‘inner’ 
front of the tongue towards the palate. Ifthe 
point of the tongue is raised, it passes into 
(eh).”’ In discussing SwEET’s vowel system 
STORM expresses the opinion (‘ Englische Phi- 
lologie, 1881, pp. 67-69) that the mid-back posi- 
tion is.the usual one for English, North-Ger- 
man, and Italian a; French 4 in pate he con- 
siders as a low-back vowel; French a in 
madame, Spanish a (as in mada), and the arti- 
ficially pronounced English a in pas¢ (half-way 
between @ and mid-back a) he calls “‘ palatal,’’ 
by which he apparently means mixed. He 
also quotes (p. 67, note 3) the following words 
from a letter written by Sweet: ‘“ Note that 
the different kinds of a@ are really perfectly 
distinct sounds (Danish a, for instance, being 
really more removed from Swedish long a than - 
ifrom @ or w from oa, etc.): their inclusion 
under one name is simply the result of defec- 
tive notation.”’ It is assuredly true that the 
various a-sounds are widely different in their 
mode of utterance; it is, however, equally 
certain that they all produce on the ear the 
effect of different varieties of one and the 
same vowel. The cause of this similarity in 
sound is what we must try to discover. 

Let us take up the nine vowel-positions es- 
tablished by SwEET, and determine in which 
of them a sound can be produced that strikes 
the ear as an a. , 

Mid-Back.—Unround a narrow o: the vowel 
obtained will be v (as in 647). Next unround 
a wide o: the sound will be an ordinary Eng- 
lish a. 

High-Back.—l\f we try to unround a narrow 
u, we get a sound something like v. A wide 
uw unrounded gives a vowel that may be classed 
with the a-sounds. Neither of these vowels 
can, however, be entirely divested of rounding. 

Low-Back.—We can pronounce a low-back- 
narrow a, which is slightly suggestive of », 
and also a low-back-wide a, which strikes the 
ear as being the sound of French 4 in /éche. 
Passy tells us, to be sure, that this French 4 
is narrow; but as he clearly shows in his de- 
scription of the tongue-position for 4 and for 
the mixed a (‘ Phonetische Studien,’ I, 2, pp. 
171, 172) that he uses the term ‘‘narrow’”’ in 
an entirely different sense from that given it 
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by Sweet, and as his description of @ exactly 
fits what we should call the low-back-wide, we 
may Safely assume that the French vowel is 
not narrow. 

Mid-Mixed.—The mid-mixed position is that 
of the second vowel in de¢fer (pronounced, as 
it commonly is in southern England and the 
eastern United States, without the final 7). 
This vowel is, however, produced by different 
persons in at least two different ways. Say 
‘‘better,’’ and on finishing it do not let the 
organs of speech move at all: if your pronun- 
ciation is like SWEET’s, you will find that the 
tongue lies loosely in the middle of the mouth, 
the central part slightly rounded up, the front 
edge lightly touching the upper rim of the 
lower front teeth ; the jaws are nearly closed, 
and the lips are passive. Having obtained 
this position, let us see what changes are 
necessary to produce an a. A decided lower- 
ing of the jaw will give the desired result; so 
will a slight flattening or hollowing of the 
tongue’s surface, or a little depression of the 
blade of the tongue, provided there be no ele- 
vation at the back. Persons who, on the other 
hand, pronounce the second vowel of detter 
as an ‘“‘inner’’ mid-mixed (that is to say, with 
the point of the tongue lowered and withdrawn 
from the teeth} and with a considerable eleva- 
tion of a part between the back and the mixed 
positions), can pass toa by means of a very 
great jaw-lowering or a decided hollowing of 
the front part of the tongue. 

High-Mixed.—The high-mixed-wide vowel 
can be obtained by pronouncing wide 7 as far 
back as possible. The point of the tongue re- 
mains behind the lower front teeth, while the 
centre is lifted up so as almost to touch the 
middle of the palate. The sound is very like 
ii. To convert this vowel into an @ we must 
resort to a marked retraction of the hyoid 
bone, combined with a degree of tongue-flat- 
tening (not to be compensated for by mere 
lowering of the jaw) that brings it entirely out 
of the high-mixed position: the tongue rises 
steeply from the lower front teeth, its highest 
point being not quite so high as for @, and 
then extends horizontally to the very back of 
the mouth. A more nearly high-mixed a can 
be obtained by lateral compression Of the 
tongue: of this we shall speak later. 


Low-Mixed.—The low-mixed-wide vowel 
will result from putting the tongue into mid- 
mixed position and then lowering it. It has a 
somewhat hollower sound than the mid-mixed 
wide. The least lowering of the jaw or flat- 
tening of the tongue is enough to change this 
vowelintoana. Thea described by WESTERN 
is doubtless a flattened low-mixed-wide.:8 
The low-mixed-narrow can be converted into 
a by a decided lowering of the middle of the 
tongue (so that the narrow quality is lost) or by 
a very great lowering of the jaw. 

Mid-Front.—I\n passing from the mid-front, 
narrow or wide, to an a we find that the eleva- 
tion in the front of the tongue is so flattened 
that the e-position is quite lost, while the cav- 
ity behind the tongue is filled up by drawing 
the back part of the tongue upwards and 
backwards. This latter change can be noted 
by holding the forefinger close to the back of 
the tongue while pronouncing the vowels. 
There is also, as we should expect, a notice- 
able retraction of the hyoid bone. 

High-Front.—Neither wide nor narrow 7 
can be changed to a except by lateral com- 
pression of the tongue (accompanied by a very 
marked retraction of the hyoid bone), of 
which we shall speak later. 

Low-Front.—An @, wide or narrow, passes 
into a if we bring the back of the tongue up 
nearly to the level of the middle, and either 
lower the jaw or flatten the front elevation. 
This a, which is perhaps the French a in paéte, 
does not differ essentially from the one ob- 
tained by flattening the mid-mixed; it is, in 
fact, rather a mixed than a front vowel. 

We may sum up the result of our observa- 
tions by saying that an a can be produced in 
any part of the mouth below a straight line 
drawn through the highest point reached by 
the back of the tongue in pronouncing wide z 
and a point somewhat below that reached by 
the front in pronouncing wide @, provided: 
Ist, that there be no protrusion of the hyoid 
bone ;99 2d, that there be no considerable 
cavity in the back of the mouth behind the 
tongue ;19 3d, that there be a large cavity in 
the centre and front of the mouth; 4th, that 
this cavity be not so great as to form an 2. 


18 This is my ordinary a.—c. H.G, But not mine—k, s. s. 
19 MerkeEt, ‘P, der m. p. 103. 
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The a-sound differs from the unrounded back 
vowels in that it does not require an elevation 
of the back of the tongue; it differs from the 
mixed and front unrounded vowels in that it 
demands a larger cavity in the centre and front 
of the mouth, and a stoppage of the cavity be- 
hind the tongue. 

It is also possible to produce a in two more 
artificial ways—by lateral compression of the 
tongue, and by protrusion of the tongue be- 
yond the lips. 

With the jaw at any height, and with the 
tongue in any unrounded position, narrow or 
wide, low, mid, or high, front or mixed (but 
not back), we can form an a-sound by so com- 
pressing the tongue that it is thin from side to 
side and thick from top to bottom, provided 
the hyoid bone be retracted and the lip-aper- 
ture be such as to allow the sound to escape 
freely at the sides. By this method an a can 
be produced which, as seen from the lips, has 
the appearance of being high-front or high- 
mixed ; examination will, however, show that 
this ais accompanied by no lowering of the 
back of the tongue. All the back vowels can, 
moreover, be formed in this same way: they 
differ from one-another in the height of the 
back of the tongue; from a they are dis- 
tinguished apparently by the fact that they re- 
quire an upward slope from front to back, 
whereas for a the top of the tongue is about 
level. 

If the mouth-aperture be tolerably large, 
and the tongue be kept flat and free from any 
local elevation, a can be pronounced with the 
tongue extended far beyond the lips. All the 
low vowels can be produced with this same 
tongue-protrusion : the low-back (as in saw) 
and the low-mixed (as in siv) require, however, 
an elevation respectively of the back and of 
the centre of the tongue; @ demands a lifting 
in the front of the mouth and a sinking at the 
back. £canalso be produced in this way, 
but with less protrusion than @; 7 admits still 
less than ¢: for narrow 7 the tongue can 
scarcely project beyond the lower lip. 

Putting together all the evidence we have 
gathered, we conclude that a is an unrounded 
hollow vowel, hollower than the low mixed, 


and notso hollow as 7. Whenitis pronounced | 


| 


in the mid-back or low-back position, its re- | 


quisite front cavity is already there; but when 
it is carried forward, room has to be made for 
it by lowering the jaw or by flattening, hol- 
lowing, or compressing the tongue. 


C. H. GRANDGENT, 
E. S. SHELDON. 
Harvard University. 


ERRATA IN THE SIEVERS-COOK 
OLD ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 


May I request students of the ‘Old English 
Grammar’ to make the following corrections 
in addition to those noted by Dr. Bricut in 
the March number (p. 82) of this journal? _ 

§ 68. For silver read sliver. 

§ 85. For ‘an accented’ read ‘a stressed.’ 

§ 207. For ‘smooth guttural and thesmooth 
palatal’ read ‘surd guttural stop and the surd 
palatal stop.’ 

§ 214 (p. 114, second line). For édwah (éweh) 
read adweh (aweh). 

§ 214, Note 3. For frunon, gefrunen, bru- 
don, broden, stroden read frinon, gefrinen, 
bridon, bréden, stréden. 

§ 214, Note 4. For merne read merne. 

§ 227. For ‘Germanic 00’ read ‘Germanic 
bp. 

§ 271. For cwid read cwid. 

§ 288, Note 1. Supply the missing portion 
of the parenthesis after scé/. 
§ 382, Note 1. For dcwinan read dcwinan. 
§ 407, (a). For réccan read récean. 
Page 168 (middle). For ‘225.2 6’ read ‘225. 
’ For ‘145. and note’ read ‘145.’ 
Page 262. For ‘0dde, conj. 277’ read ‘ 0d8e, 
conj. 200.’ 

Page 263. For pléloic read pléolic. 

Page 264. Under scudan, for 243 read 423. 


ALBERT S. Cook. 
University of California. 


THE ORIGIN OF THE SUFFIX -re in 
French ordre, coffre, pampre, etc. 

In LENz’s ‘Der Handschuhsheimer Dialekt,* 

I. Teli: W6rterverzeichnis.’ Konstanz 1887, we 

read on page 23: ‘‘ Beilaufig will ich bemer- 


*Lenz’s treatise on his native dialect is certainly a most 
valuable addition to our dialect investigations and it promises 
to be much more so after the publication of the second part. 
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ken, dass ich fiirs afr. eine entwicklung von 
lateinischem nachtonigen, sonantisch gewor- 
denen nzurannehme, also 6rdinem-+conson. 
anlaut: ordr (geschrieben ordre), ordinem+ 
vocal. anlaut: orne, s. Diez Wtbcht4. 650. Cf. 
auch franz. dartre, Langres, havre, diacre, 
Estevre, dombre.’’ When a phonetic law is 
formulated with such restrictions as these, the 
lack of material will often make it very diffi- 
cult to prove either its entire impossibility or 
its absolute necessity. In favor of the case 
discussed here, we might be inclined to quote 
the analogy of a similar, although not an 
equivalent sound-change in Spanish; and the 
persistence of the consonant before the +r 
shows that we have indeed to deal with an 
original # and ry sonans. Yet, when we ex- 
amine the question in connection with other 
facts, we may perhaps come to a different 
conclusion, and prefer an explanation which I 
wish here to submit to the consideration of 
Romance scholars. 

We will first add to LENz’s list: Acre (Ac- 
CON) coffre (COPHINUM) pampre (PAMPINUM) ; 
some other words may have escaped our 
attention. The -ve of these words, according 
to my opinion, is due not to any phonetic, law 
but to an analogical change of suffix, caused 
by the many nouns in -re, which normally 
existed in the-language: prestre, fenestre, 
maistre, arbre, etc., etc. It is true, that this 
-re never became a really “living suffix”? in 
French, but we cannot help admitting its in- 
fluence in the formation of such words as es- 
clandre, apétre, titre, épitre, 
I wish that some in would 
make our readers acquainted with the chief results obtained 
by the author.—Here only a few questions: the first element 
of Zitmiit seems to be the German Leid ?— May mastung 
(suffix-zag instead of -zzg) contain or be influenced by Dung? 
—Should not mhd, meister meinster have been brought into 
connection with mest, meinst, rather than with 
Meinst might have received the nasal from snst, minnest.— 
paste reminds one of ab-basteln.—truin seems to be connect- 


ed with troddel.—With “‘ as kot esprich’’ cp. the Swiss “as ° 


mé chit,” and the Saxon “ als Got der Herre”’ (in ‘ BLiem- 
CHEN IN Lonvon’), Der Herre in the Saxon saying is, of 
course, a transformation of some form of redex. But the 
whole expression remains difficult to explain.—If the ex- 
clamation saz! could be simply understood as the possessive 
pron, mein sc. Gott, it might be compared with the English 
O my! and dear me! I think dear me is not, as generally 
believed=Italian dio mio, but=dear my Lord, the last word 
being left out for obvious reasons. j 


chartre, costre, cordre, and especially Sambre, 
celestre, escientre, encre, diantre, gouffre, 
filandre, perhaps goinfre, gouliafre, and 
others of doubtful origin. 

On: the other hand, some of the nouns 
with x in their etymon occur also without the 
r. They have, then, preserved the ~, and 
still the preceding consonant has not disap- 
peared, which proves that here also 7 was 
originally sonans: juefne, Estefne, ordene; we 
must, of course, not quote asne, chesne, al- 
mosne in this connection, nor imagene, which 
is not a popular word but a learned form, as 
nearly all its sounds show. AHéve (beside 
havre) has entirely lost the suffix, and other 
double forms of a similiar character are go//e: 


gouffre, coulte: cotre, marte: martre, (while - 


Montmarthe: Montmartre should probably be 
understood differently). Consequently there 
must have been in the language some uncer- 


tainty as regards the suffix -ve, and we have" 


just seen that it mus¢ have been added ana- 
logically in some cases. The question accord- 
ingly arises, whether we shall simply admit its 
influence in all the forms concerned, or whether 
we prefer to lay down phonetic laws, based 
upon only a few words which can be easily 


_ explained otherwise. 


GUSTAF KARSTEN. 
Indiana University. 


DESIRE NISARD AND THE HIS- 
TORY OF LITERATURE, 


A noticeable feature of ‘the reminiscences of 
DEsIRE NISARD in the French: periodicals is 
the absence of views on his influence as a 
critic. Old pupils of the Ecole Normale sketch 
his directorship of that institution, his person- 
al bearing, his attitude towards the Empire, 
comment on the legend of the ‘‘ Two Morals,”’ 
but in their mention of his works cast hardly 
a glance at his master-piece, nor attempt an 
estimate of his services as a historian of 
literature. 

Reasons for this neglect. are obvious. The 
memory of Nisagb’s campaign against: Ro- 

manticism, much more ‘his silence in the face 


of Realism, unite to make all literary critics of | 


the present generation hostile to him. The 


few adherents of the Classical sc hool have not 


yet spoken. 
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Yet the ‘ History of French Literature’ is of 
no small actual importance. However vulgar 
it may be to estimate literary success from the 
publisher’s point of view, in the case of a book 
of solid reading, full of analyses and arguments, 
which has no longer the attraction of novelty 
and which is rather out of fashion than other- 
wise, the demand of the public furnishes an 
indication of its influence. Its prefaces are its 
milestones. NISARD signed his first preface 
in 1844, his third in 1863, his seventh and final 
in 1879; but he lived to authorize the fourteenth 
edition. Thus in sixteen years, 1863-1879, four 
editions appeared: in the following eight, 
seven were necessary. So increasing a popu- 
larity cannot be wisely ignored. 

NISARD was a critic of clear-cut theories. 
He chose his measure and abided by it. 
There is thus a unity in his work, a close con- 
nection of its parts, a constantly recurring 
standard of appreciation, which gives to it 
unexcelled orderand clearness. His purpose, 
as he states at length in the first chapter, is to 
write a history of literature and not a literary 
history in the manner of the Benedictines. It is 
also not to bea history of language, though 
his distinction here is less obvious, for further 
on he states that all French writing previous 
to the Renaissance belongs to the history of 
language. Literature, he continues, begins 
with the appearance of art and ceases with its 
disappearance. By art in literature, he means 
the expression of general truths in a perfect 
language; that is, a language perfectly con- 
formed to the genius of the country where it 
is spoken and to the spirit of humanity. It 
must therefore be a language formed and 
fixed. Hence the history of literature is the 
history of that which, in literary productions, 
has not ceased to be true, living and acting, 
and, in this instance, the history of that which 
is essential, constant and unchangeable in the 
French spirit. Now this spirit, according to 
NISARD, is preéminently practical, doing away 
with vain curiosity and idle speculations, in 
which quality alone it differs from the spirit of 
antiquity. It favors discipline rather than lib- 
erty. This difference has its cause in the in- 
fluence of Christianity, which develops the 
practical side of human nature. That mirror 
of the French spirit which reflects its image 
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' considered as literature. 
| de France or of ‘Aucassin et Nicolette’ bear in 


most exactly, is naturally to be found in its 
language. Those writers who most faithfully 
return the reflection of the French spirit have 
alone survived in the mind of the nation and 
are alone to be considered by the historian. 
It is his duty to compare the original with the 
portrait and to render reasons for the judg- 
ment that France has instinctively given. 

To follow NIsarp in the individual applica- 
tion of his rule would be a fruitless repetition 
of former criticisms. In general it is best 
adapted to prose writing and he does not hesi- 
tate to treat nearly all the literary prose pro- 
ductions from the time of VILLEHARDOUIN. 
He finds in the early chroniclers and in certain 
of the early poems, ‘ Roland,’ ‘Renart,’ the 
‘Roman de la Rose’ various traits of the 
French spirit and much of the language of 
durable works. The prose of the sixteenth 
century commands his increasing approbation 
until in DESCARTES and PASCAL he finds the 
models he has sought. Poetry, on the other 
hand, is but little suited to the requirements of 
NisAarD. He has before his eyes the fear of 
BoiLeEAv. No notion of the lyric poetry of 
the Middle Ages before CHARLES D’ ORLEANS. 
No mention of BAirF, BELLEAU, PASSERAT, 
while the pages devoted to RONSARD are but 
a prose commentary of BoILEAv’s lines. 
La FontTalIneE he praises, ANDRE CHENIER he 
calls a true poet. 

The chapter on MOLIERE is inferior only to 
to those on DESCARTES and PASCAL in analy- 
sis, enthusiastic estimate and style, but 
MOLIERE is to him rather the embodiment of 
the French spirit than a writer of either prose 
or poetry. Soin his condemnation of FENE- 
LON and Rousseau he pays his respects rather 
to their ‘‘chimerical’’ spirit of liberty than to 
their manner. 

The principal defect in the rule of Nisarp 
seems to be the assumption that art exists 
in a fixed language only, meaning thereby 
the language of the seventeenth century, the 
language of Racine. It may be disputed 


_ against him whether each period of linguistic 
_ development does not have its artistic lan- 
guage and whether productions that mir- 


ror faithfully the spirit of that age may not be 
The /ais of Marie 
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their grace and beauty no less trace of artistic 
effort than does ‘Andromaque.’ France, at 
least, no longer refuses to recognize in them 
its image, and thus exposes the arbitrary limits 
of NIsARD to the danger of seeing succeeding 
epochs render justice to what had before been 
unknown or disdained. 

Exception might likewise be taken to the 
statement that the predominant trait of the 
French mind is the practical. That common 
sense prevails in French literature is seen in 
the tendency towards satire. Yet it is a ques- 
tion whether this arises so much from a_ prac- 
tical bent as from aversion to what lacks order, 
moderation; or, as NISARD says, from desire 
for discipline. There is, however, a logical 
sequence of thought, rigorous in its unfolding, 
running: through French literature, whose 
result, practical or otherwise, depends entirely 
on the premises. 

From another standpoint NisArp’s defini- 
tion of art might perhaps be open to objection: 
as to whether literature must always present 
general truths. Human nature remains the 
same in its outlines, but each change of social 
surroundings brings into prominence different 
shades of thought and emotion. That all 
variations of humanity are essentially the 
same general truths may be philosophically 
axiomatic, but whether the presentation in 
literature of these variations is accepted as 
true in all time may be open to doubt. The 
novels of the seventeenth century may be con- 
ceded to represent certain phases of the hu- 
man mind, but it is evident that NISARD does 
not consider them to be literature. DAUDET 
is beyond cavilan artist, but a change of social 
conditions will render his best works unread- 
able. 

Thus the history of literature has for us a 
broader meaning than is afforded by the defi- 
nition of Nisarp. It is the history of the 
human mind expressed in language. The 
study of human thought in the various periods 
of its manifestation, which by no means im- 
plies the study of all linguistic productions 
but rather of those that are typical, leads to 
an intelligence of national traits that can be 
used as a basis of comparison for the striking 
characteristics of each period. The rule of 
NISARD embraces but a part of the truth; it 
was also not applied impartially or indepen- 


dently. Yet with its shortcomings, its one- 
sidedness, we owe to it many admirable de- 
lineations of works and authors, among which 
are the best presentations of some of the 
greatest writers of France, a valuable defence 
of classical taste, and a constant incentive to 
express the true by the beautiful. 


F. M. WARREN. 
Johns Hopkins University. 


OLD ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


English Writers. An attempt towards a 
History of English Literature. By HENRY 
Morey, LL.D., Professor of English 
Literature at University College, London. 
Vol. I, Introduction. Origins. Old Celtic 
Literature. Beowulf. Cassell & Co., 
1887. Vol. II. From Caedmon to the 
Conquest. 1888. 


This edition of PRoFessorR MoORLEy’s 
‘English Writers’ is a re-writing of his well- 
known work first published in 1864-67, two vol- 
umes in three, and extending to Dunbar, or to 
the invention of printing. The two smaller 
volumes now published form the first instal- 
ment of an intended ‘History of English 
Literature’ in twenty volumes, and two more 
volumes will complete the period covered. by 
the original work. It was designed that the 
volumes should be issued half-yearly, but the 
Preface to the first volume is dated January, 
1887, and the ‘‘ Last Leaves’ of the second 
volume, January 1888, so that at this rate it is 
to be feared that the work will never be 
completed by its author, a result much to be re- 
gretted on many accounts. With great mod- 
esty PROFESSOR MORLEY remarks in his Pre- 
face: ‘After waiting and working on through 
yet another twenty years, the laborer has 
learned that he knows less and less. Little is 
much to us when yonng; time passes and 
proportions change. But, however small the 
harvest, it must be garnered,’’ and in his 
‘Last Leaves:’’ “If the evening of life do 
not give long enough light for the completion of 
this book, it will be, at any rate, complete as 
far as it goes.’’ That this light may be granted 
will be the earnest desire of every student of 
English literature. 

The instalment now given to the public 
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forms a complete whole in itself, and consti- 
tutes a history of Anglo-Saxon, or, as PRo- 
FESSOR Mor Ley prefers to call it, First Eng- 
lish literature. Lack of access to a copy of 
the original work, now out of print, has pre- 
vented a comparison to ascertain the exact 
changes and additions that have been made. 
If memory serves, the Introduction, compris- 
ing a general review of the four periods of 
English literature,—namely, the Formation of 
the Language, Italian Influence, French In- 
fluence, and English Popular Influence, the 
last dating from Defoe, is reprinted as it 
originally stood. The principal changes seem 
to be in taking advantage of the works that 
have been published in Germany, and especial- 
ly of the articles that have appeared in the 
Anglia, discussing Anglo-Saxon literature, 
although PROFESSOR MORLEY is very conser- 
vative and by no means agrees with the 
iconoclastic views of some German scholars. 
The first impression made upon the reader is 
the extent of the work beyond its immediate 
subject. There is a large amount of valuable 
information contained in it, especially historical 
information, but the question naturally arises, 
what direct connection has this with the his- 
tory of Anglo-Saxon literature? Some of 
the chapters can be regarded only as digres- 
sions, and, while important in themselves, as 
comparatively irrelevant to the main subject. 
A history of Keltic literature, and of the liter- 
ature of other branches of the Teutonic peo- 
ples, has but a remote bearing upon the First 
English literature, and if discussed at all, 
might have been treated in much less space. 
This would have left room for a fuller treat- 
ment of some works that have been passed 
over rather briefly. 

The first four chapters of the first volume 
treat the Forming of the People,—and here 
such questions as ‘‘ Were the Gaels Hyper- 
boreans?’’ and ‘Were the Celts Cimmer- 
ians ?’’ are discussed,—the Old Literature of 
the Gael and of the Cymry, and the Old Lit- 
erature of the Teutons, including ‘Ulfilas,’ 
the ‘Song of Hildebrand,’ and the ‘ Weissen- 
brunner Prayer.’ The result is that the only 
works in Anglo-Saxon literature treated in this 
volume are the ‘ Beowulf’ and the ‘Fight at 
Finnesburg.’ In the scheme of the Indo- 


‘ 


European family (I. 130) the terminology used 
may be objected to in respect to the Teutonic 
branch, in that ‘‘Gothic’’ is applied to the 
whole branch, Moeso-Gothic and the Scandi- 
navian languages are included under ‘Low- 
German,” and ‘‘ Teutonic’ is applied only to 
what are usually known as the Low-German 
languages, namely, Old Saxon, Frisian, and 
Platt-Deutsch, the relation between the first 
and last of these not being otherwise indicated. 
This is at least different from the ordinary 
arrangement and liable to confuse the learner. 
In the chapters on the literature of the Gael 
and Cymry, there is much translation from the 
works discussed, so that the reader is put in 
possession of much useful information, even 
if it has a very remote bearing upon English 
literature. On pages 257-8 and 261 there is a 
singular /apsus of memory, which causes 
Ulfilas to be referred to as if he were contem- 
porary with Odoacer and Clovis, although his 
correct period has just been given. This has, 
however, been observed and corrected in the 
“Last Leaves of Vol. II. 

The ‘ Beowulf,’ as its importance. deserves, 
is treated at considerable length. By means 
of translation and paraphrase a full account of 
the poem is given, after which follows a fairly 
complete summary of critical opinion. PrRro- 
FESSOR MORLEY follows GREIN in his inter- 
pretation, but gives too much space to Mr. 
HaiGu’s theory of identification of names of 
tribes and places mentioned in ‘ Beowulf’ 
with those of England, which theory, as far as 
I know, has not been adopted by any other 
scholar. He summarizes also PROFESSOR 
EARLE’s recent attempt to vindicate an Eng- 
lish origin for the poem. GREIN’s interpreta- 
tion of the Thrytho episode is given on pp. 
336-7, and seems to be favored, but the old 
error of regarding Hygd as the wife of Offa is 
mentioned along with GREIN’s view on p. 
300 without condemnation. It appears too in 
the summary of Mr. Haicu’s view (p. 323), 
and on p. 322 we have from Mr. HAIGuH, 
‘“‘Hyed being either another name of Hygelac, 
or the name of his queen.’’ PROFESSOR 
MorLey accepts GRUNDTVIG’s identification 
of Hygelac with the historical Chocilaicus 
(circa 520) mentioned by Gregory of Tours, 
but does not note the bearing of Il. 2921-22, 
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“hs waes & syddan 
Merewioinga milts ungyfede,”’ 


upon the date of the poem, although he trans- 
lates (p. 335), ‘‘Ever since then we have 
been denied the friendship of the Merovin- 
gians.”’ 

Though of minor importance, as a matter of 
interpretation it may be noted that PROFESSOR 
Mor ey says (p. 298): ‘‘ then Grendel’s head 
was borne by the hair into the place where 
men were drinking, and the head of the 
woman also;”’ and again (p. 339): ‘‘ when 
Beowulf had returned victorious and presented 
to Hrothgar the heads of Grendel and Gren- 
del's mother.’’ The poem does not state that 
he brought back any head but that of Gren- 
del, and I presume this opinion of PROFESSOR 
MorLeEy rests upon a misinterpretation of 
idese in 1650 which refers to Wealhtheow and 
not to Grendel’s mother; for we are told that 
he took nothing from the cavern 


baton pone hafelan and péhilt somod’’ (1615) ; 


again in 1636 we have hafe/an, singular, as ex- 
plained by Grendles héafod in 1640 and 1649; 
ides is used of Grendel’s mother in 1260 and 
1352, but not in 1650, for the men bore into the 
hall only the lead of Grendel. This might 
not deserve mention but that PROFESSOR 
Mor .eEy’s view is adopted in the argument to 
PROFESSORS HARRISON and SHARP’S edition 
of ‘Beowulf.’ MtLLENHOFF’s theory of the 
composition of ‘ Beowulf’ is briefly summar- 
ized at the close of the chapter, and the opin- 
ion expressed that ‘‘ Courage is all that is 
wanted to make any one great as an analyst in 
the new speculative chemistry applied to 
books.”’ 

The last chapter of Vol. I contains a trans- 
lation of the ‘Fight at Finnesburg’ and of 
the corresponding episode in ‘ Beowulf,’ and 
is followed by a useful bibliography of ‘ Beo- 
wulf.’ 

Vol. II treats the other existing remains of 
Anglo-Saxon literature, beginning with ‘ Wid- 
sith,’ which is translated. The following 
chapter on ‘The Scép’ contains translations 
of ‘The Seafarer’ and ‘ The Fortunes of Men,”’ 
and discusses MOLLER’s view of the original 
strophic form of ‘Widsith,’ which PRoFEs- 


sOR MORLEY pronounces ‘‘critical sleight-of- 
hand,” and concludes: ‘‘ Enough has been 
said to show how largely this method of de- 
structive criticism rests upon conjecture; and 
how little the common repetition of such 
phrases as ‘clearly,’ or ‘it is certain,’ can give 
certainty to the most ingenious system of 
three-piled hypotheses. And when all’s done, 
where is our poem?’ It must be ac- 
knowledged that the German “‘tear-to-pieces’”’ 
criticism has been “trun in the ground,” and 
not sufficient weight has been given to the ob- 
jections that may reasonably be urged against 
this method of analysis. 

Next comes another interesting digressive 
chapter on the ‘‘ First Teachers of Christiani- 
ty,” preliminary to an account of the poems 
ascribed to Caedmon. BaArEpa’s familiar ac- 
count is repeated, and the ‘ Genesis’ is treated 
quite fully, with considerable translation, but 
the ‘Exodus and Daniel,’ and the second 
book, ‘Christ and Satan,’ are very briefly 
summarized. A translation of the ‘Muspilli’ 
and an account of the ‘ Heliand’ follow, with 
a summary of SIEVERS’ pamphlet on ‘The 
Relation of the Heliand to Caedmon’s Para- 
phrase,’ but PROFESSOR Mor-ey thinks that 
**Caedmon’s poem .. must have been known - 
to the Old Saxons long before the ‘ Heliand’ 
was written’ (p. 108). PROFESSOR MORLEY 
endorses the very probable view that MILTON 
knew of Caedmon’s Paraphrase from JuNtvs, 
its first editor (1655). This chapter closes with 
a brief summary of opinion on the authorship 
of Caedmon’s poems, and another fling at the 
analytic criticism applied by way of burlesque 
to the Introduction to the first volume of this 
work. 

Two chapters follow, chiefly on Bede and 
Alcuin; and while containing much of general 
historical interest, there is little of special 
connection with literature in the Anglo-Saxon 
tongue. This is resumed in brief notices of 
the Northumbrian fragments, and other works 
contained in SWEET’s ‘Oldest English Texts,’ 
but PROFEsSOR MORLEY does not seem to have 
known of SweEet’s ‘Anglo-Saxon Reader, 
Part II,’ although it was received in this 
country before the date of the ‘ Last Leaves,’ 
for in his note to p. 178 on the contents of the 
‘Oldest English Texts’ he ascribes to Mr. 
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SwEET the opinion that the Vespasian Psalter 
is Kentish, as ZEUNER held, but in his later 
work Mr. SwEeET decides that it is Mercian. 
This error is repeated on p. 322, in opposition 
to STEVENSON’s old view that it was Northum- 
brian. This chapter contains a full translation 
in blank verse of the ‘Judith,’ that spirited 
fragment of Anglo-Saxon poetry, the superior 
excellence of which makes us regret the more 
that so little of it has been preserved. A de- 
scription of the contents of the Vercelli and the 
Exeter Books follows, and of the ‘Menology’ 
and the ‘Salomon and Saturn,’ but all very 


brief; and then we have a chapter on Cyne- 


wulf, a discussion of his name in the Runes, 
and of his connection with the Riddles, the 
authorship of which PRorEssoR MoRLEy is 
inclined to deny to him. I cannot enter into 
the discussion, but PROFESSOR MORLEY sums 
up his opinion as follows: ‘‘We have, then, 
no evidence upon which to ground a belief 
that Cynewulf wrote any of the First English 
riddles.”” SARRAZIN’s odd view that Cyne- 
wulf wrote the ‘ Beowulf’ is then summarized 
from Anglia, Vol. IX, and “the myth of 
Cynewulf”’ is reconstructed after WOLKER in 
Angtia, Vol. 1; the conclusion is reached that 
he lived in the eighth century; ‘‘His work 
shows that he was a ‘scdép.’ There is no 
evidence that he was a priest or monk. Here 
ends our knowledge of the personality of 
Cynewulf, and even that includes a trace of 
supposition.” 

‘The Vision of the Cross’’ is next trans- 
lated, but the opinion of DieTRICH and TEN 
BRINK as to its Cynewulfian authorship is 
dissented from. ‘The inscription on the Ruth- 
well Cross is described, and the views of 
CuHARITIUS and LEFEVRE (Anglia, Vols. II 
and VI) as to the ‘Guthlac’ are briefly given, 
with short notices of the ‘Physiologus,’ the 
‘Wanderer,’ and the ‘Ruin,’ or ‘Ruins,’ as 
Proressor Mor-LEy prefers to call it. 

Here follows another digressive chapter 
on Dicuii and Erigena, chiefly the latter, after 
which we have a very fuil account of king 
Alfred and his literary labors, but the types 
make the author ascribe to King Alfred the 
compilation of the ‘Chronicle’ in the year ggr. 
PROFESSOR EARLE’S valuable edition of that 


PROFESSOR EARLE’S name appears in another 
note on the ‘ Chronicle’ on p. 308. 

Monasticism in the tenth century is treated 
in connection with Dunstan and Ethelwold, 
and this is followed by an account of Aelfric’s 
works, a blank verse translation of the ‘ Battle 
of Brunanburh,’ with brief notice of the other 
pieces of verse in the ‘Chronicle,’ a prose 
summary of the ‘Battle of Maldon,’ a brief 
notice of the Psalter and the Charters, and a 
further account of Mr. CocKAYNE’s ‘ Leech- 
doms, Wortcunning, and Star-craft of Early 
England.’ The consideration of the period is 
closed with an account of Wulfstan’s works, 
bare mention of the ‘ Apollonius of Tyre’ and 
a few other prose pieces, a description of the 
‘Rhyming Poem,’ and a summary of the con- 
tents of ‘The Grave,’ included, perhaps, 
because printed in Thorpe’s ‘ Analecta Anglo- 
saxonica,’ but I can see no reason for counting 
this poem as a specimen of Anglo-Saxon 
literature, for its language shows that it was 
manifestly written after the close of the period. 

This chapter closes with a too brief reference 
to the ‘Anglo-Saxon Gospels,’ which is not 
brought down to date, for PROFESSOR SKEAT’S 
noteworthy edition is omitted entirely, 
THORPE’s being the last one mentioned. 

The volume closes with a chapter on the 
Northmen, in which an account is given of the 
‘Eddas,’ with a full translation of the ‘ Vélus- 
pa,’ of the Northmen in France and England, 
and of the times of Edward the Confessor to 
the Norman Conquest. This chapter il- 
lustrates further what has been said of the 
tendency of PROFESSOR MoRLEy to digress 
from his main subject. His account of Ice- 
landic literature is interesting and useful, but 
of very remote connection with English litera- 
ture, and the subsequent historical narrative 
is readily accessible anywhere, so that some of 
the space occupied with these subjects might 
have been devoted to a fuller and more 
thorough account of some of the Anglo-Saxon 
poems that have been too briefly passed over. 
PROFESSOR MORLEY is acquainted with TEN 
BRINK’s work on ‘Early English Litercture,’ 
as TEN BRINK’S views are occasionally referred 
to, but it is nowhere mentioned, nor is PRo- 
FESSOR EARLE'S shorter work on ‘Anglo-Saxon 


work is curiously omitted on p. 294, although | Literature,’ although this book will not super- 
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sede them. A useful Bibliography is append- 
ed, but it is not full enough for the scholar. 


The last work mentioned in it is WULKER’?s. 


‘Grundriss,’ which might have been used to 
advantage in the body of the volumes. Pro- 
FESSOR MORLEY expresses the hope that when 
WULKER prepares a new edition, he will 
arrange for its translation into English. I 
may be permitted to state that two American 
scholars, Messrs. MCCLUMPHA and DEERING, 
WiLkeEr’s pupils, are now making arrange- 
ments for the publication of an English trans- 
lation of this valuable work, indispensable to 
every Anglo-Saxon scholar, with the full 
authority of PROFESSOR WULKER and the use 
of the important material that he has collected 
for a second edition. 

Anglo-Saxon scholars will be thankful to 
Proressor Morvey for this new edition of 
the first volume of his ‘English Writers,’ 
which deserved re-writing, but while, from 
PROFESSOR MORLEy’s point of view, he may 
defend the inclusion of so much extrinsic 
matter, I think that the work would have 
been improved by both omission and inser- 
tion, so that it might serve as the standard 
history of Anglo-Saxon literature, an office 
that, in its present form, it will scarcely fulfill. 
‘« The half is sometimes more than the whole.”’ 

James M. GARNETT. 
University of Virginia. 


THE STUDY OF ROMANCE PHIL- 
OLOGY. 


Die Romanische Philologie. Ein Grundriss 
von Fr. NEUMANN. Leipzig, Fues’s Ver- 
lag, 1886; pp. 96. 

Encyclopaedie und Methodologie der roman- 
ischen Philologie, mit besonderer Beriick- 
sichtigung des Franzésischen und Italieni- 
schen von GusTAv KOrTING. Heilbronn, 
Henninger, 1884-86; 3 vols., pp. xvI-224, 
X1I-505, XX-837. 

Grundriss der romanischen Philologie, unter 
mitwirkung von neunundzwanzig Fach- 
genossen, hera.isgegeben von GusTAv 
Gr6ser. Strassburg, Triibner, 1886-88 ; 
I. Band, pp. 835. : 

Three publications ofa similar character—all 
intended to introduce the scholar to a thorough 


study of Romance Philology, yet each treating 
the subject in so distinctive a way that there 
will be but little competition among them. 
We shall nat make an effort here to give a 
full account of the immense amount of schol- 
arship set down on nearly 2500 pages by men 
who all rank among our first masters; but we 
shall try so to characterize the above works, 
and to give such information on their contents, 
that each of our readers may be able to judge 
which of them will best serve his own purpose, 
and where, in a given case, he is likely to find 
just the reference wanted. Only occasionally, 
when the subject under consideration and the 
character of our own studies will allow, shall 
we venture toadd some suggestion of our own. 
NEUMANN’S ‘Die romanische Philologie, ein 
Grundriss’ is a deprint from ScuMip’s ‘ Peda- 
gogische Encyclopaedie,’ vii. The author 
addresses himself not so much to experts in | 
our science as to beginners, and to a larger 
public of non-specialists in general. The sub- 
ject was therefore to be treated with the most 
elementary clearness and at the same time 
with the greatest brevity compatible with 
scientific, I mean thorough, work. We must 
say that NEUMANN has succeeded admirably 
well in this difficult task, and his book can 
be highly recommended to students who de- 


| sire to receive an insight into the character, 


aims, history, present state and means of de- 
velopment of Romance Philology ; it will also 
prove useful to scholars in other departments, 
especially in Latin and Teutonic Philology, 
whenever they wish to cast the necessary side- 
glance on their neighboring field. 

The book is divided into two parts: in the 
first chapter the author gives an outline of the 
history of our discipline, culminating, as was 


| natural, ina sketch of the life and works of 


our venerated ‘‘Altmeister’’ DrEz ; the second 
part contains a—well, we hesitatingly say bib- 
liography, although it is not a bibliography in 
the common acceptation of the word, not a 
mere compilation and juxtaposition of dead 
titles, appalling to beginners and next to use- 
less, because of the fact that worthless publi- 
cations are mentioned in the same breath with 
important ones, so that the inexperienced stu- 
dent never knows which to choose first and 
rarely strikes the right one. NEUMANN’s bib- 
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liography is of a very different character: he 
accompanies nearly every title with some sub- 
stantial remarks on the contents and general 
character of the book in question, and the 
arrangement is very simple and practical. 
Yet it is at the same time of scientific intererest, 
inasmuch as NEUMANN has divided his subject 
not geographically but systematically, treating 
first all the Romance languages in succession, 
and then their literatures. He hasthus, among 
the first in our science, put into practice a 
principle long recognized by our chief author- 
ities. 

As regards the scope of the bibliography, 
NEUMANN quotes only the best and most use- 
ful publications on each subject, and works of 
minor value, dissertations, etc., are mentioned 
only when there was nothing better published. 
So, everything was left to the discretion of the 
author, and while we may perhaps feel in- 
clined to put an interrogation point here and 
there, * we must confess that on the whole 
NEUMANN’ selection has been a very judicious 
one, and it is altogether astonishing how much 
he has been able to give on his 82 pages. We 
therefore again recommend the book most 
heartily, especially to our younger readers. 

‘Die Encyclopaedie und Methodologie der 
romanischen Philologie,’2 by G. K6ORTING, 
consists of three volumes, containing together 
more than 1500pages. We must not, however, 
conclude from the size of the work that we are to 
find in it complete treatises on the different 
branches of Romance Philology. Such was not 
the intention of the author, as he himself de- 
claresinthe preface. His purpose was more to 
give the student a fair start in the whole subject 
by offering him a solid outline of the most im- 
portant principles and the best-established 
facts, and by extensive bibliographies at the 
close of the various chapters to enable him to 
pursue such special studies as he may be par- 

1. For instance H. Sweet’s *Spoken Portuguese,’ SArnts- 
BURY’s works on French literature, CRANE’s publications on 
Folklore would have deserved special mention, while the com- 


pilations of amateur philologians like Prince L. L. Bona- 
PARTE are of doubtful value in the hands of beginners. 


2. The American public were first made familiar with this 
work by Extiott, American Yournal of Philology, and 
by Tovp, who translated into English the chapter: ‘‘ Odser- 
vations on the Academic Study of Romance Philology’ in 
The Mopern Lancuace Sertss III. 
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ticularly interested in. For obvious reasons, 
then, the author rarely had an opportunity of 
committing himself by going into details, and 
his more or less rudimentary statements may 
be accepted, on the whole, as reliable. This 


seems to be especially the case in the depart- 


ment of literature. We may, occasionally, 
differ from the author’s criticism, when he 
calls BRANDES’ ‘ Lit. i. 19 Jh.’ B. v. “ kein wis- 
senschaffliches Buch ;’’ SCARTAZZINI’S edition 
and commentary of the ‘Divina Commedia’ 
should not be left out, whatever may be 
said of the man’s scientific and polemical 
work in general. But in spite of a few details 
of this kind the history of literature is appar- 
ently K6RTING’s strong side.—The student 
will have to be more cautious in making use 
of the linguistical part of the work. Here 
K6RTING’s rich and diffusive style often 
becomes vague and misleading,nor have recent 
investigations always been utilized even when 
they are mentioned and recommended in the 
bibliography. The whole chapter on French 
phonetics is in need of many modifications, 
while those on general phonetics and on 
sound-change etc. are rather a failure. K6r- 
TING’s notions on the most important facts in 
Comparative Philology are somewhat behind 
the times, and have been abandoned by every 
active grammarian since the discovery of the 
famous ‘‘ Palatalgesetz’’ and the Indo-Euro- 
pean vowel-theory connected with it. Some 
readers would have willingly dispensed witha 
good many general remarks for a few more 
facts instead.—But it would be unfair and ab- 
surd to insist upon such and other deficiencies, 
when the great work as a whole calls forth our 
sincere recognition, gratitude and admiration. 
It is at once stimulating and humiliating to 
find one man speaking with well-founded au- 
thority on so many branches of our science, or 
rather on so many sciences, each one of which 
seems to be too much for an ordinary man’s 
capacities. Every question that could possi- 
bly ever be brought into connection with 
Romance Philology, is treated here with 
equal care if not with equal success; nothing 
is neglected, nothing thought toosmall. There 
is no frivolous haughtiness or contempt of one 
department in favor of another, on account of 
some personal predilection. We may, indeed, 
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learn from K6ORTING a noble lesson, which 
professors and especially beginners—f, in fact, 
they ever began at all—seem to be liable to 
neglect: that in the great field of science each 
part is equally worthy of a thorough treatment, 
of a scholar’s earnest occupation; that no- 
body shouid belittle his colleague’s specialty 
and claim the character of scholarship for his 
own work alone. Rather let everyone come 
bravely forward with the result of his studies. 
Every kind of good work will be welcome, 
whether it be on pedagogics or phonetics or 
literature or syntax, whether on English or 
Rumanian or Volapiik. We hope that a seri- 
ous perusal of such honest work as KOrTING’s, 
and the combined efforts of men of experience 
and scientific standing, will successfully check 
a narrowness of mind which might become 
dangerous to the best interests of our young 
students individually, as well as tothe sound 
progress of science itself. Only a loyal co- 
operation and a readiness to recognize the 
importance of other branches than our own, 
can lead to the highest success. 

While K6rtING’s work is of a more peda- 
gogical character, pointing out to the student 
what and how he must study in order 
to become a Romance scholar, the third pub- 
lication which we bring tothe attention of our 
readers, represents at first hand the actual re- 
sults of scientific investigation. In Gr6BER’s 
‘Grundriss der Romanischen Philologie’ we 
are in the very workshop, the sanctum sanc- 
torum of European, especially German, Ro- 
mance Philology, and the reader may be sure 
that every line here gives the last word on the 
subject in question. This will be explained by 
the origin of the work: it is published under 
the direction of GROBER, not written by him 
alone ; twenty-nine of our first authorities have 
combined forces to produce a picture of Ro- 
mance Philology under the aspect which it 
wears at the date of publication, each of the 
authors treating of such part or parts as he 
has made his most special study. Three in- 
stalments have appeared thus far, the last, 
which completes the first volume of the under- 
taking, having but just issued from the press. 
Three more instalments are reserved for the 
second and concluding volume, which will be 
devoted chiefly to the literature of the Ro- 
mance peoples, the work being intended to 
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cover, when complete, the entire domain of 
the science. In the first volume we find :— 
GROBER: ‘‘ Geschichte der romanischen Phi- 
lologie,’’ ‘‘Aufgabe und Gliederung der roman. 
Phil.,’’ ‘‘ Die miindlichen Quellen,’’ Metho- 
dik der sprachwissenschaftlichen Forschung,”’ 
‘‘Einteilung und dussere Geschichte der ro- 
man. Sprachen ;’’? ScuHum: Die schriftlichen 
Quellen;’’ TosLer: ‘‘Methodik der philo- 
logischen Forschung ; WINDISCH > “ Keltische 
Sprache;’”? W. Meyer: lateinische 
Sprache in den romanischen Landern, and to- 
gether with Francesco D’ Ovip10: Die italie- 
nische Sprache ;”’ Fr. KLUGE: ‘‘ Romanen und 
Germanen in ihren Wechselbeziehungen ;” 
SEYBOLD: Die arabische Sprache in den ro- 
manischen Liandern ;’’ GASTER: ‘ Die nicht- 
lateinischen Elemente im Rumanischen; 
TIN: ‘‘ Die rumanische Sprache ;’’ GARTNER: 
“Die ratoromanischen Mundarten ;’’ SUCHIER: 
Die franzdésische und provenzalische Sprache 
und ihre Mundarten ;’’ MorEL-FatTio: ‘Das 
Catalanische;’’ Baist: ‘‘Die  spanische 
Sprache;’’ Cornu: portugiesische 
Sprache ;’’ G. MEYER; “‘ Die lateinschen Ele- 
mente im Albanesischen.’’ The volume closes 
with a ‘‘ Namen, Sach- und Wortverzeichnis,”’ 
with a general map of the ‘‘Ausbreitung der 
romanischen Sprachen in Europa’”’ and twelve 
minor maps illustrating the distribution of the 
leading French and Provengal dialect peculiar- 
ities. The abundance of information, the ex- 
actness of the detail work,—at once the out- 
growth and the source of sound general prin- 
ciples,—the simple, sober style which charac- 
terizes this class of workers, the absolute 
objectivity which makes things speak for them- 
selves, so that we forget all about the author 
and ourselves, about ‘schools’’ and polemics, 
under the immediate impression of facts—all 
this makes GrOBER’s ‘Grundriss’ a real mas- 
ter work. We have no desire to express any 
unfavorable criticism as regards the subject- 
matter itself, but will only give utterance to a 
wish concerning the arrangement of the 
materials. GROBER’s essay on the history of 
Romance Philology gives a mass of titles, ar- 
ranged half chronologically and half system- 
atically, and, moreover, alluded to rather than 
given in full, so that students who are not yet 
acquainted with the subject cannot even tell 
whether the publication mentioned is an article 
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or a large work, without constantly consulting 
other bibliographies. . While the advanced 
student may with some difficulty derive great 
benefit from the author’s sound criticism, it 
remains a pity that so much useful information 
is more or less concealed in a labyrinth inac- 
cessible to beginners. We hope that an ex- 
haustive index will open up all these treasures 
to everybody. Most of the special treatises 
are suggestive of regrets that they are not 
many times longer, and in one or two cases it 
may be doubtful whether this feeling arises 
solely from the superior excellence of the 
essays, or also from the fact that they are 
somewhat fragmentary. But in any case we 
must not forget that, for instance, MEYER’S 
and KLuGr’s, and in fact most of the essays, 
are the first, comprehensive works ever pub- 
lished on their respective subjects, and that 
consequently we should not expect to find our 
every curiosity satisfied. Perhaps, indeed, 
the noblest success of a book is to inspire fresh 
curiosity, and in this respect the effect of our 
‘Grundriss’ is preéminent. Here, as on an 
excursion into an unexplored country, we are 
constantly surprised by new outlooks and at 
the same time experience an ardent desire to 
know more and more of what lies beyond; a 
thousand side paths and openings invite us, 
and we would fain stop and examine more 
closely, were it not that the main road itself is 
continually presenting so many interesting 
phenomena. We might, indeed, envy our 
young students, who are to have the pleasure 
of traversing these broad domains under the 
guidance of such distinguished masters ; but 
let us rather join the party: we are all sure of 
receiving our share of benefit as well. 

GustTAF KARSTEN. 

Indiana University. 

THE COLLAR-EYSENBA CH GER- 

MAN GRAMMAR. 

Graded German Lessons, being a Practical 
German Grammar, by WM. EYSENBACH. 
Revised and Rewritten, with notes, etc., 
by Wa. C. Cottar, A. M., Head-Master 
Roxbury Latin School. Boston, Ginn & 
Co. 

It will require considerable evidence a few 
generations hence to convince antiquarians 


that OLLENDORF’s Grammar was ever used 
as a text-book in sober earnest. Yet it is but 
a few years since this book—“ignorant of 
man’s nature and of boy’s’’—was almost the 
only American publication offered as an aid 
to the teacher of German. Undoubtedly an 
inspired teacher can teach with any text-book, 
however poor, but unfortunately the rank and 
file can hardly lay claim to this higk qualifica- 
tion, and it becomes of great importance to 
secure and put before them every most effi- 
cient aid, while even the best teachers cannot 
afford to be indifferent toward the associate 
which they introduce to their pupils. 

The past three years have seen the publica- 
tion of no less than a dozen grammars, all of 
them with more or less valid claim upon 
interest and acceptance, and the problem is 
no longer—Where shall I find a good gram- 
mar? but—Which is the best? In many cases 
the answer to this question will depend upon 
the peculiar circumstances. Students, for 
instance, who wish only the merest outline to 
enable them to read scientific prose will find 
enough in Pror. SHELDON’s Short Grammar, 
while others who can devote themselves to a 
thorough study of the grammar from a lin- 
guistic stand-point will take WuHITNEY’s or 
BRANDT’s. But as a grammar for the 
average high-school or college class, there are 
a great many points in favor of the one which 
is here under consideration. 

Without feeling obliged to define the 
“Natural Method,”’ it may safely be said that 
most progressive teachers employ it to a 
greater or less extent, even though they do 
not confess their allegiance. This grammar 
will be found to be on the whole a happy 
mean between the Natural and the Scientific 
methods, and especially adapted to the great 
majority of teachers who do not find it prac- 
ticable or wise to follow either course ex- 
clusively. Beyond this, two of the greatest 
merits of the book, points in which it is 
superior to many of its competitors, are its 
arrangement under one series of lessons, and 
the ‘“‘sweet reasonableness ’’, of the English 
exercises. It has been felt by all teachers 
that a grammar which outlines the subject in 
one series of lessons, but omits just enough 
to oblige the pupil, in order to  under- 
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stand it, to go through a second series, is a 
mistake. Many students are unable to spend 
more than a term on the grammar. Such are 
accordingly compelled to buya book a con- 
siderable portion of which they never use, 
and at the same time fail to get a right view 
of the subject. Hence one of the essentials 
of the ideal grammar is a single series of 
lessons. Together with this should go the 
greatest brevity consistent with thoroughness 
and clearness. In this respect the present 
work leaves something to wish for. The in- 
troduction of German Extracts for Transla- 
tion must be regarded as a mistake. It oc- 
cupies space and serves no good end. As 
Pror. CoLLar says in his Introduction, the 
aim should be to get at translation as soon as 
possible, but the most satisfactory translation 
for the pupil is in continuous work. 

The other strong point of the book is in the 
character of the sentences used for transla- 
tion from English into German. In each 
exercise there is a more or less thorough treat- 
ment of one phase of expression in sentences 
grouped about subject, thus giving a very 
desirable unity to the exercises. In most con- 
versational grammars there is a large propor- 
tion of the ‘‘ silver-spoon-of-my-grandmother”’ 
element--that element which has brought the 
study of German grammar into disrepute. 
With very few exceptions there is a human 
probability about the sentences in Mr. Cot- 
LAR’s book which will be greatly refreshing 
to the teacher who has missed this quality in 
his older text-books. To this, paragraph 43 
makes a strange exception. Such sentences 
as: My nephew’s monkey is in his [whose ?] 
room;—What does your nephew dzy in that 
shop?—Where is the ox of your uncle’s 
herdsman ?—I am looking for my hare ; I have 
Jost it in the garden;—Have you found what 


you are looking for?—seem to indicate that: 


this lesson escaped the careful revision mani- 
fest in the others. 

The scientific division of nouns into strong 
and weak declensious, aided by the tables on 
pages 69 and 40 (the latter might be simplified) 
is certainly the clearest way of presenting the 
subject; but it is confused here by an over- 
handling which is likely to offset all the bene- 
fit derived from the plan. Lesson 4 treats the 


strong declension; Lesson 5, the weak. 
Lesson 7 treats the feminine nouns, thus 
overlapping the twojust mentioned. Lessons 
8 and 9 treat masculine and neuter nouns in 
connection with the declension of adjectives, 
this also overlapping 4 and 5. Lesson 10 
treats feminine nouns again, making the 
third appearance of this subject. Then comes 
Lesson 11 treating the plural of the weak 
and strong declensions, followed by Lessons 
12and 13 onthe plural of neuter and femi- 
nine nouns. Here is certainly room for much 
condensation and consequent improvement. 
In doing this, note should be taken of the 
following: Paragraph 125,2 might fairly say: 
One-half of the monosyllabic feminines; 
Paragraph 125,3 is wrong,—‘two-thirds’ should 
be éwo-sevenths (see $ 127,2, and § 154).—Para- 
graph 130 would be clearer: ‘‘ All feminine 
polysyllables and one-half the monosyllables.”’ 
—Paragraph 130,4 should specify ‘foreign 
nouns accented on the last syllable but not 
ending in a/, an, etc.”’ 

Further points of excellence are: the treat- 
ment of prepositions, in which notice the 
single oversight of saying that zach, without 
distinction of meaning, stands either before or 
after its object. Only in the meaning ‘accord- 
ing to’ may wach stand after its object. The 
negative use of eiz, etwas, etc., the position 
of xicht, the distinction between sezz and 
haben as tense auxiliaries, and the distinction 
between the real and the apparent passive 
voice, points which are often omitted or poorly 
handled, are made clear by the author. Only 
in regard to the last, a matter on which too 
much light cannot be shed, such an infallible 
test as that of throwing the doubtful form into 
the active voice, whereby the false passive 
changes its tense, would certainly be helpful. 

Especially good are the chapters on the 
order of the sentence and on the subjunctive. 
The latter is enforced, as indeed is the case 
throughout the book, with excellent exam- 
ples, but would probably be aided by more 
general statements as to the nature and use 
of the subjunctive. The suggestion always to 
learn the article with the noun, is one which 
long experience has proved valuable. 

The pronunciation is treated briefly and 
well, with the exception of Gand #. For so 
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simple a matter it is queer what an ado gram- 
marians make over these two sounds. Mr. 
says is like the English in durr, 
or like French ew. The first remark is not 
correct enough to be of any use, and the 
second, aside from not being strictly accurate, 
is no help, since French ez is one of the most 
difficult vowel-sounds in any European lan- 
guage. It is asimple matter to direct any one 
how to make these sounds: 6 is English 4, 
and # is English ee, both made with the position 
of the lips commonly taken in pronouncing 00. 

Matters of detail which we should hope to 
see corrected or improved in a second edition 
are: The insufficient explanation of the 
meanings of the auxiliaries of mode, especial- 
ly of wollen and sollen, and their mutually 
complementary relation in the sense of inten- 
tion, one active the other passive. The index 
on this subject omits the references to pages 
tot and 107, while Lesson 16, under the title, 
omits the intended reference to page 267. 

Paragraph 197,1 is not entirely correct. 
Comparative and superlative are formed by 
the addition of -er, and -s/¢, or -es/, to the posi- 
tive.’’ The superlative of predicate adjectives 
is formed in two ways: with der, die, das, 
when the comparison is with objects of like 
kind; with am—sten, when the object is com- 
pared with itself or with things of another 
kind. 

Lesson 20should contain a statement of the 
meanings of the inseparable prefixes. More- 
over, paragraph 232 in this lesson is insufficient. 
Durch, unter, etc., may be recognized as 
separable, for the most part, by the literal 
meaning of the compounds, while those com- 
pounds which have figurative meanings, or 
are rendered by Latin derivatives, are mostly 
inseparable. ‘The place of the accent does not 
help the student, because he does not know it. 

Paragraph 336 contains the only general 
reference to the use of the article in German 
when omitted in English. It consists of a 
few inadequate examples. When used in the 
full extent of their meaning, abstract and 
mass nouns in the singular, and class nouns 
in the plural, take the article in German. The 
same is true of the names of days of the week 
and names of months and seasons; also of 
Christian names and Vater and Mutter, when 


used in the family.—Paragraph 339,3 on es 
giebt is insufficient. In fact no real explan- 
ation is offered. Es gieb¢t states the facts of 
nature, and others applying toa large extent 
of time and space, in distinction from es isé, 
which states incidental circumstances and 
facts existing in limited time or space. J/ y a 
does not help in distinguishing, for it covers 
both.—Paragraph 46,3 is in error regarding 
the last two cases. Of the strong verbs in a, 
but one takes 6 in the second and third singu- 
lar ; of the six in av, but two change to dz. 

Page 113, Note 6, is not quite accurate. 
‘The when of narration is a/s; of interroga- 
tion is ; implying condition is wenn.’’ Als 
is used for historic tenses, wenn for present 
and future, both meaning ‘‘when.’’ In Lesson 
23 and elsewhere, the author makes a mistake, 
pedagogically at least, in rendering the Con- 
ditional by English shou/d. This leads inevi- 
tably to confusion in the pupil’s mind. Inthe 
same Lesson, page 174, Note 6, occurs the ex- 
pression ‘“‘an impossible wish relating to the 
past,’’ by which is probably meant, a wish 
contrary to fact. The imperfect subjunctive, 
moreover, does not express an impossible 
wish relating to the present; it carries no im- 
plication of possibility or the contrary. 

The statement of the correspondence of 
consonants, on page 16, is open to the same 
objection as is made by Dr. HuGo SCHILLING, 
in MODERN LANGUAGE Notes for February, 
to the treatment of this subjdct in the 
JoyNES-MEISSNER grammar, namely, that it 
gives a perverted idea of the relation of the 
two languages, though Mr. COLLAR does not 
profess that this is a statement of Grimm’s 
Law. Yet the defence which Mr. JoyNnes 
sets up is scarcely valid, since the arrange- 
ment which would really be the helpful one 
for the student is the reverse of the one given 
by him as well as by most of the grammars 
which touch the subject. Instruction should 
go from the known. to the unknown, from 
the English to the German, and so in the 
natural direction of consonantal development. 
A brief statement of the more important limi- 
tations of Grimm’s Law would be very 


desirable.~ 
W. H. CARRUTH. 


University of Kansas. 
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Etymologisches Worterbuch der romanischen 
Sprachen, von FR1EDR. Diez. Fiinfte Aus- 
gabe. Mit einem Anhang von AuGuUST 
SCHELER. Bonn, Marcus, 1887. 


This new edition of DrEz’s ‘W6rterbuch’ 
shows a much enlarged appendix, as was to be 
expected, and will be very useful. It is per- 
haps unfair to lay much stress on any lack of 
completeness, for completeness in such matters 
is, as we all know, very difficult. But it issur- 
prising not to find any mention of THURNEY- 
SEN’s ‘Keltoromanisches’ under avdare and 
in the same place a reference might have been 
given to the Literaturblatt fiir germanische 
und romanische Philologie, 1884, col. 104 
(*indare from inde). The latter omission is 
more excusable than the former, and indeed it 
appears from a hasty search that THURNEY- 
sEN’s book has entirely escaped SCHELER’S 
notice, which is indeed surprising. At least I 
find no mention of it in several places where 
mention might be expected; for example, 
under ambasciata, camicia, drudo, briser, lai, 
maint, to mention a few examples out of many. 
Cornu’s etymology of bravo (Romania, 1884, 
pp. 110-113) is also not mentioned. Under 
Join Il. c, the appendix has the same surpris- 
ing remark as in the last edition. If Latin 
praeda is really related to prehendere then a 
vulgar Latin pré@da may not seem any stranger 
than fre- in the Latin verb. Of course French 
proie cannot have come from praeda. 


E. S. SHELDON. 
Harvard University. 


Grundriss zur Geschichte der deutschen Dich- 
tung aus den Quellen von KARL GOEDEKE. 
2. Auflage. Dresden, Ls. Ehlermann. Bd. 
I-III, pp. viii, 500; iv, 600; viii, 384. 


Among the representatives of German phi- 
lology and literature who have recently died in 
such rapid succession, PROFESSOR KARL 
GoEDEKE held one of the foremost positions. 
Born in 1814 at Celle, he received his academic 
training at the University of Géttingen, where 
the influence of the Grimm brothers, Benecke, 
Gervinus, Otfried and Dahlmann 
determined his future career. Even as a 
student he began making the collections which 
became the basis of his later famous works. 
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The time following his studies in Géttingen 
he devoted mostly to quiet literary activity ; 
but he also took an active part in the political 
events which were then agitating Germany. 
Not until the year 1873 was he appointed Pro- 
fessor of the History of German Literature at 
the University of Géttingen, which position he 
held up to the time of his death, October 27, 
1887. GOEDEKE’s scientific activity was many- 
sided, though mostly directed to literary in- 
vestigation, the results of which he did not 
withhold from the general public, being widely 
and favorably known as the editor of classical 
writers and the author of ‘Goethe’s Leben und 
Schriften.’ By his clear and objective presen- 
tation of facts he marks a wholesome and 
pleasing contrast to the scientific journalism 
and subjective mannerism so fashionable of 
late. 

The chief work of GoEDEKE’s life is his 
celebrated ‘Grundriss,’ a monumentum aere 
perennius not only of himself but also of the 
scholarly industry of Germany. A few years 
before his death he prepared a second edition 
of it and succeeded in carrying this as far as 
the third volume, thus covering the litera- 
ture to the close of the Seven Years’ War. 
In many respects this second edition must be 
regarded as an entirely new work. The 
author has added a stupendous amount of 
material, thus creating an indispensable store- 
house for the benefit of all future investigators. 
But it is not alone a book of reference: it 
equally excels in subtle observation and 
objective truthfulness—qualities which charac- 
terize all of GOEDEKE’s writings. The 
publisher promises that the continuation of 
the second edition will cover the period down 
to the present time; and we hope that this 
excellent work will find its way not only into 
the libraries of our colleges and other public 
institutions but also into the private collections 
of many cultivated readers throughout the 
country. 

JuLtius GOEBEL. 


Complete German Manual for High Schools 
and Colleges by WESLEY C. SAWYER, PH.” 

D., Chicago, 18¢7. 
The book before us attempts to combine the 
“natural method”? and the ‘‘ grammar 
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method,’’ and aids to subserve the ends of 
grammar, exercise-book, conversation-book 
and reader. Part I, Theory, is devoted to 
Pronunciation, Inflexion, Syntax, and Ety- 
mology; Part II, Practice, contains (1) Ex- 


ercises for Writing and Oral Practice (2) Ger- | 


man Correspondence (3) Continuous Reading 
and Conversation (‘Joseph und Benjamin, nach 
einer Erzahlung von BERTHOLD AUERBACH’). 
Then follow Remarks on Punctuation and 
Orthography, a list of Irregular Verbs, Ger- 
man-English and English-German Vocabu- 
laries, an Index and table of Conjugations 
and Declensions. 

The manual under consideration is an at- 
tempt to supply the demands of the unorgan- 
ized, or at best poorly systematized, method 


of teaching German in American Schools, and 


as such is in many respects an improvement 
upon not a few of the older manuals. But cer- 
tain points of theory needcomment. ‘The au- 
thor’s theory of declensions, as applied to 
nouns, is quite out of harmony with the classifi- 
cation-generally recognized in this country and 
in Germany. Whatever may be said of the 
terms ‘‘strong’’and‘‘weak,”’ “‘old’”’ and ‘‘new,”’ 
as applied to nominal declension, they certain- 
ly are plain finger-boards to the student enter- 
ing the historic study of German or Germanic 
grammar. This classification as applied by 
WuitNEY, BRANDT, MEISSNER and all of the 
best writers on German’ grammar is certainly 
more scientific and more simple than the ar- 
bitrary arrangement into the three declensions 
as given by Dr. Sawyer: I. Containing 
feminines (both weak and--strong); Tl. Con- 


taining masculines and neuters, ending in -e/,_ 


-er, chen, -lein; M1, third declension 
includes all nouns not belonging in the first or 


second declension?’ ($181). Then follow 


‘classes of masculines’’ belonging clearly to 
the weak declension (as the author’s words in- 
dicate), which are not included ‘under the 
above three declensions .-, neither do they 


constitute a forth declension; but follow the. 


masculine gender of, the weak adjective de- 
clension’’ ($191). It must be apparent to the 
beginner, as well as to the author himself, that 
this classification is complicated and confused. 
If the nouns treated in this last-named class 
had been arranged under the weak declension 
of somes, where they belong, it would not have 


been necessary to treat them as intruders in 
nominal inflexion. Inasmuch as the author 


makes use of the terms “‘strong’’ and ‘‘weak’’of. 


adjective declension, would it not have been 
much more consistent,—especially as it is 
simpler,—to apply. the same terms to nominal 
declension, and thus introduce the ‘student at 
once to the classification and nomenclature 
which he will meet in all scientific works on 
German grammar? 

In Part II, the promiscuous collation of ex- 
amples from even the earliest period of N. H. 
G. literature is liable to lead the student to 
suppose that the speech of LUTHER isas good 
modern Germanas that of FREYTAG or HEYsE. 
It seems to us that for purposes of style much 
better results would be reached by putting the 
student on his guard'to detect deviations from 
the modernidiom. The exercises for transla- 
tion.into'German, though well selected, seem 


- 


too varied. The.great failure of most of the | 


prose exercises in the books, is due to the in- 
discriminate jumble of incoherent sentences 
made to fit the rule under consideration. The 
student should be trained to think consecutive- 


- ly.and logically in a‘foreign language as in his 


mother-tongue; a -connected description or 
story can be made to illustrate a rule quite as 
efficiently as a series: of disconnected sen- 
tences. 

, The vocabulary mieten have been rendered . 
more serviceable by giving more of the, im- 


portant meanings of many words and by.add- 


ing the essential forms: ee gen. sg.; nom. 
pl.) of strong nouns. 
' Minor points to be noted are: er might be 


better stated by saying that variatives.are. - 
formed by adding (=‘kind’) to the geni- 
_.tive (for examples of the older use of this con- 
struction cf. M. H.G. einer dete volc,”’ where’ 


“ 


i 


“4 


the forms are printed as separate words); «; 


§153 is not correct, inasmuch as the feminine 
derivatives ‘in ¢ are beth numerous and mono- 


syllabic. It isnouns-formed on a simple aé- - 
laut stem with no derivative suffix which are 
so generally ‘masculine, while those which add ... 


the suffix ¢to this stem are regularly feminine. 
Examples are der Zug (<ztehen) but die 
Zucht (< Zug+t, g> ch before ¢), der Schlag 
(<schlagen) but die Schlacht, (<Schlag+?); 
$155 der Reichtum, der Jrrtum are exceptions ; 
$159 has received fuller treatment in AHN’S 
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‘Synopsis of German grammar’ §108, BRANDT’S 
‘German Grammar’ §58, WILMANN’S 
‘Deutsche Grammatik,’ Zweiter Teil $178, 
add der gefalle, der Schade; 3212 cf. WiLtL- 
MANN’S ‘D. Gram.’ Zweiter Teil §90, 2; §274, 
ward=—wurde etc. should be mentioned at 
least in a note ; §365-369 are not explicit and 
full enough for the average beginner, cf. WIL- 
MANNS’ ‘D. Gram.’ Zweiter Teil §122-127 for a 
clearer treatment. The paragraphs on Pre- 
positions and Word-Order are tooscanty to be 
of much service to the student: BRANDT’S 
Ger. Gram.’ 3301-306 is very happy in giving 
well chosen examples of prepositional con- 
struction. A judicious use of the chapters in 
other grammars referred to above would have 
greatly enhanced the value of Dr. SAWYER’s 
manual. In thus pointing out what seems to 
us defects in the manual we would not forget 
to mention some of its excellencies as well. 
Excepting the paragraphs already commented 
upon, the general plan of the book is well 
adapted to college use. The principles are 
concisely stated, the examples happily chosen 
and sufficiently diversified to familiarize the 
student with the essentials of German syntax. 
The German sentences of Part Il are certainly 
a vast improvement upon the stilted manu- 
facture of most of the exercise-books. The 
student is here encouraged to collect gems of 
literature rather than to build rugged sen- 
tences out of conventional phrases. The 
chapter on Correspondence is good as far as 
it goes, but too short to teach letter-writing. 
Dr. SAWYER evidently intended that his man- 
ual chould be used as a book for practice and 
not for scientific theory, and hence omitted 
many points which the student would like to 
have explained, as, for example, um/aut and 
ablaut. But American education is too de- 
pendent upon the text-book. The success of a 
text-book depends upon the teacher not less 
than upon the author of the book. Dr. Saw- 
YER’s manual, in the hands of efficient instruc- 
tors, can be readily supplemented at these 
weaker points. It is to be hoped that this 
work will bring us a step farther toward a more 
thorough and scientific study of the German 
language and literature in our higher schools. 


M. D. LEARNED. 
Johns Hopkins University. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
To THE Ep1Tors OF Mop. LANG. NOTEs: 


Kindly allow me to explain myself. Pror. 
Cook, in MoDERN LANGUAGE NotESs, III, 5, 
277, quotes me as saying—‘“‘ The scribe of the 
Lindisfarne MS. never employs the letters v or 
Jj.’ He then proceeds to quote the word 
onginnvm as occurring in a gloss. 

What I had in my mind was this. I was 
thinking of the original scribe of the Lindis- 
farne MS., who wrote that MS. in Latin; and 
I do not remember that he anywhere uses 
either v or 7. As to what the g/ossafor wrote, 
I make no assertion at all. I meant my state- 
ment to be taken in connection with the con- 
text. I go on to say that ‘‘the former edition 
has v and 7 throughout, wherever the # and 7 
of the MS. have consonantal values.’’ This 
refers only to the Latin text. I admit I was 
obscure ; but that is all. 


WALTER W. SKEAT. 


BRIEF MENTION. 


In the great mass of medizval Provencal 
lyric are found the names and works of nota 
few poetesses, who have hitherto been known 
mainly through their literary relations with 
contemporary Troubadours. The gallantry 
of astudent of Romance poetry has rescued 
them from this inferior station and has placed 
them before the modern public in a compact 
and convenient form (‘Die Provenzalischen 
Dichterinnen,’ O. Schultz: Leipzig 1888, 4to). 
In the introduction to their biographies and 
writings the editor sketches the rise of woman 
in society and hence in literature. He finds 
in the other languages of Western Europe but 
few representatives of the sex before the four- 
teenth century, and attributes to the peculiar 
institutions of Provence the prominence which 
they there attain. Between the years 1160 and 
1250 no less than twenty-one lyric poetesses 
appear, some few of whom are known only 
by name. The biographies of the greater 
number, sixteen in all, as given by Dr. Schultz, 
can be determined only approximately, and 
mainly by the allusions tothem in contempor- 
ary literature. Their works, amounting to 
twenty-two poems, with four doubtful, are in 
this study all edited critically for the first time 
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except the sirventes of Gormunda. given by 
Levy in his edition of Guillem Figueira. 
They are chiefly society-verses—tenzoni, 
coblas—but the didactic and moral element 
is also represented. Several of the writers 
take part in the same tenzone, others, as 
Maria de Ventadorn and Azalais de Porcaira- 
gues, have one poem each to their credit, while 
lady Castelloza of Auvergne, who wrote prob- 
ably in the first part of the thirteenth century, 
has left three to posterity, and Beatrice, 
countess of Dia, heads the list with four. The 
style of all is simple and free from the com- 
plicated strophes and difficult rimes of the 
‘more practiced Troubadours. Appended to 
the text are explanatory notes, which complete 
a useful publication on woman’s activity in 
literature in the Middle Ages. 


In the May number of the Deutsche Rund- 
schau PROFESSOR HERMAN GRIMM publishes 
a very interesting article under the title: ‘‘Die 
deutsche Schulfrage und unsere Classiker,”’ 
in which he takes sides in part with the 
modern language movement. It is gratifying 
for us to notice that PROFEScOR GRIMM’S 
views regarding the position which Goethe and 
the modern German classics are to take in the 
education of our youth coincide éssentially 
with those already expressed in the Transac- 
tions of the Mod. Lang. Assoc. of Am., Vol. I, 
pp. 156-169 and Mop. Lanc. Notes, Vol. II, 
No. I. 


Among the latest publications of Gebr. 
Henninger, Heilbronn, the fifth edition of 
ANDRESEN’s ‘Sprachgebrauch und Sprach- 
richtigkeit im Deutschen’ and the reprint of 
Herne’s ‘ Buch der Lieder’ deserve especial 
mention. The former of these, though some- 
times taking a somewhat pedantic standpoint 
and deciding the question of ‘ Sprachrichtig- 
seit’ according to the rules of rigid grammar, 
is an indispensable guide for teachers and pu- 
pils, to whom, in its new and enlarged edition, 
it will be highly welcome. The reprint of the 
songs by which HEINE gained his world-wide 
fame is another valuable addition to the ‘‘Neu- 
drucke.’’ It is not the HEINE of the polished 
and retouched ‘ Buch der Lieder’ that.we here 
meet, but the young poet still strongly under 
the influence of the Romanticists and of ‘Des 
Knaben Wunderhorn.’ Ernst Elster, the 
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editor of the reprint, has prefaced it with an 
extensive and profound introduction, in which 
he points out the way to a more scien- 
tific treatment of the great lyric poet. And 
such a treatment will surely dispel the preju- 
dices and prudery in regard to HEINE which 
seem to be in vogue among ourselves as well 
as in Germany. 


The literature devoted to practical instruction 
in German has recently been increased by a 
number of works deserving special mention. 
Miss CARLA WENCKEBACH, favorably known 
as the editor of a charming anthology of 
German poems, has published a German 
Reader (Boston: Carl Schoenhof; New York : 
F. W. Christern) the multifarious character of 
which will be best illustrated by giving a synop- 
sis of its contents. After the pupil has been 
taught the elements of German pronunciation 
according to the manner of the primers used 
in the public schools of Germany, he is next 
introduced to the principles of Grimm’s law ; 
this is followed by extracts from German 
prose and poetry; and finally is given a sketch 
of the historical development of the German 
language based upon the works of Scherer, 
Grimm, Max Miiller, Delbriick, Joh. Schmidt, 
Paul, Kluge, etc. To illustrate the last chap- 
ter of the Reader, two maps are added repre- 
senting the status of the German dialects in 
the year 1300, and the present extension of the 
Indo-Germanic languages. 


The ‘Manual of German Prefixes and Suf- 
fixes’ by J. S. BLACKWELL (New York: Hen- 
ry Holt & Co.) will serve as a valuable help 
for teachers and pupils. The book does not 
aim at a scientific explanation of the origin 
and etymology of the material treated, but 
rather intends to be a practical guide for those 
who find the use of these particles one of the 
greatest difficulties in acquiring command of 
a foreign language. 


Teachers of German who desire to acquaint 
their pupils with the M. H. G. stage of the 
German language will welcome the ‘ Middle 
High German Primer’ by JosEPH WRIGHT 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press). This primer, con- 
taining a short grammar based on the works of 
Paul and Weinhold, a suitable selection of 
texts, and a glossary, will doubtless increase 
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the interest in the older forms of German 
among students of that language. 


One of the best edited texts which have 
come recently to our notice is the ‘Life of 
Frederick the Great’ by Dr. C. A. BUCHHEIM, 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press). The material, 
which is intended to give the student a train- 
ing in reading German historical prose, is ex- 
tracted from Becker’s celebrated ‘Weltge- 
schichte,’ and forms an interesting and power- 
ful sketch of the life of the great Prussian 
king. It is hardly necessary to dwell on the 
excellence of the apparatus furnished by the 
introduction and notes. In consequence of 
Becker’s clear and simple style, which does 
not require extensive grammatical elucidation, 
the predominant character of the notes is that 
of historical explanation, giving in concise 
form an astonishing amount of information 
valuable to the student. The littte map of 
the scene of Frederick’s campaigns must be 
considered a valuable addition. Dr. Bucn- 
HEIM, who is known also in America as one 
of the foremost editors of German school-texts, 
has by this new work again won the thanks of 
all who, in the interest of progress in the 
study of the modern languages, appreciate the 
value of well-edited books. 

Among the practical productions of German 
literature which seem constantly to invite the 
skill of translators, Schiller’s famous ‘ Lied 
von der Glocke’ takes a highly favored posi- 
tion. We have recently received two transla- 
tions of it: ‘The Song of the Bell’ by Fr. 
Schiller, translated by N. W. CuTLER (Boston: 
D. Lothrop Company); Schiller’s ‘ Lay of the 
Bei’ translated by E. J. CROCKETT (Southern 
Methodist Review, March 1888), both of them 
showing peculiar merits. While the latter 
keeps more strictly to the German original, 
the former may certainly claim a higher poeti- 
cal character, rising happily, as it does in 
many passages, to Schiller’s power and beauty 
of thought and diction. Moreover, it is adorned 
with a number of good reproductions of pic- 
tures selected from the best German illustra- 
tors of the poem, ‘This feature of the trans- 
lation must be highly commended, since it 
wonderfully aids the reader in penetrating the 
foreign poet’s mode of thinking and feeling. 
We entertain the hope of again meeting with 
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Mr. Cutler as the skilled and graceful media- 
tor between German poetry and English 
readers. 


While we are still waiting for the long- 
needed comprehensive English-German Dic- 
tionary, we are offered in the new edition of 
Dr. A. Hoppe’s ‘ Englisch-Deutsches Supple- 
ment-Lexicon als Erganzung zu allen bis jetzt 
erschienenen WoOrterbiichern’ (Berlin: Langen- 
scheidtsche Verlagsbuchhandlung. 1. ab. A— 
Close), a work which surpasses everything 
hitherto published in the line of English-Ger- 
man lexicography. The author, presuppos- 
ing as known what is contained in Lucas’ 
large dictionary, endeavors to include the - 
whole thesaurus of English words and mean- 
ings not recorded in the existing dictionaries. 
The amount of industrious labor bestowed 
upon this work is simply enormous, and its re- 
sults were so much appreciated by the editor 
of Ogilvie’s ‘ Imperial Dictionary’ that he ap- 
propriated, without acknowledgment, a large 
part of the contents of the first edition. A 
most welcome feature of this lexicon is the 
citation of passages illustrative of the use of 
the words treated. The literature utilized by 
Dr. Hoppe and his collaborators for this pur- 
pose comprises nearly all fields of literary 
production, technical terms and English and 
American slang and provincialisms receiving 
especial attention. There are naturally some 
omissions: to be noted. One is rather sur- 
prised for example not to find the term 
‘‘blatherskite’’ a word which Dr. Hoppe 
would doubtless have inserted had he ever 
witnessed one of our American presidential 
campaigns. We hope also that in due time the 
‘““Mugwump ”’ will not escape his attention. 
The ‘ Supplement-Lexicon’ is a work of which 
author and publisher may justly be proud, and 
deserves the widest circulation in America. 

A fourth revised edition of KLuGE’s ‘ Ety- 
mologisches Wérterbuch’ (Strassburg: Triib- 
ner) is now issuing, of which instalments 1-4 
have already appeared. This skilfully com- 
piled book has from the outset met with so 
much success that it is unnecessary to speak 
further in its praise. A similar success seems 
to be destined for KLUGE’s recent publication, 
‘Von Luther bis Lessing, (cf. M. L. N. iii, 281) 
a second edition of which has become neces- 
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sary within a few months. We are, however, | character in popular stories and seems 
sorry to notice that in the latter case, PRor. | to be connected with the belief in trans- 
KLUGE was not able before going to print to | migration. The simple version occurs among 
make use of PROFESSOR EDWARD SCHROE- | various tribes, as the Kaffirs, where an ox 
DER’s excellent and instructive review of his | protects the child and supplies him with food 
first edition in the Goetting. gel. Anzeigen, | and riches fromits horns. The complex or 
No. 7, 1888. In this review it is made evident | perhaps primitive version is found in Russia, 
that for a successful treatment of such prob- | among the Celts and elsewhere. Here a 
lems as are undertaken by KLUGE a merely | mother is changed into an animal (sheep or 
linguistic training is not sufficient. Unless an | cow) by a witch who assumes her form and 
author posesses, as the result of many years’ | passes herself off as the wife. At her request 
study a wide erudition, a deep insightinto the | the animal is killed but the daughter is warned 
historical-literary development of the lan- | not to eat the flesh. The bones are buried 
guage, he will run the risk of repeating plati- | from which comes a tree, as in an old Egyptian 
tudes and even making gross mistakes. story, or other magic, to aid the daughter in 
The students of Folk Lore are reminded by her tasks. In most of these versions the slip- 
Mr. ARDREW LANG that ‘ Mother Goose’ has | Pet Or a ring, is prominent. The substitution 
claims on their scientific appreciation (PER- of a fairy godmother for the beast is due evi- 
RAULT’s ‘Popular Tales’: Macmillan & Co.). dently toless barbarous society. The second 
Mr. LANG has reprinted the French edition of | leading element, the favored youngest child 
1697, ‘ Histoires ou Contes du Temps Passé whose place is on the hearth, may be explained 
avec des Moralitéz,’ to which he has added | Py an ancient custom common to many tribes 
the ‘Contes en Vers’ and which he has pre- whereby the youngest inherited. The growth 
ceded-by a sketch of PERRAULT, of his tales, | Of primogeniture, while the youngest was still 
with a study of each story. As usual with the | the legal heir, would account for the persecu- 
works of this writer the studies, which consist | tion of thelatter. Inthe same way the young- 
of comparative views of similar tales and an | st inherited the hearth by old customs and is 
\ attempt to trace their migrations and changes, | thus, in the stories, placed among the ashes. 
are made in a scholarly way which the wit- | The slipper isa means of recognition, gener- 
ticisms and local hits here and there impair | @lly in the case of a false bride. Readers of 
but little. The greatest amount of material is the old French Epic will recall the plot of 
brought together in the remarks on ‘Puss in | ‘ Berthe aus grans piés’ where the false bride 
Boots’ and on ‘Cinderella.’ In the former | is exposed by the smallness of her feet and 
PERRAULT was hard pushed to find his cus- | Where the true one, to the contrary of Cinder- 
tomary rimed moral yet Mr. Lan discovers | €lla, possesses large feet. The notices of 
that versions with a moral exist even in France, | the other stories of PERRAULT contain many 
in which the tale continues to show how the | useful hints, though shorter than the above. 
hero—the man—in his turn renders evil for | We notice in the Conclusion, which follows the 
good. Such a_ conclusion points to the | Separate analysis, that Mr. LANG does not 
Buddhistic religion, but in India, where the | State his own theory with the definiteness 
story substitutes a jackal for the cat, no moral | Shown in his former studies of Folk Lore 
is found, while in Zanzibar, where the anima] | but contents himself with raising objections to 
becomes a gazelle, the moral appears: man’s | the theories of Grimm and Benrery. An in- 
ingratitude contrasted with a beasts’ ‘faithful- | teresting comparison of the views of the three 
ness. ‘Cinderella’ offers two chief features; | Schools from the pen of Pror, CRANE—to 
the friendly beast, for whoma fairy godmother | whom the last volume of PrrRé’s ‘Sicilian 
has been substituted, and the favoritism shown | Traditions’ has been dedicated—has already 
to the youngest child together with the place | appearedinthe Notes (Vol. II, col. 174ss). Re- 


which it occupies in the ashes of the hearth— | views of recent publications of MR.LANG on the 
Cinderella is a step-daughter, an evident | Same subject are found in the Vation(1888 p.36). 
variant. The friendly beast is a common ‘La Syntaxe Pratique de la Langue Fran- 
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caise’ by B. Méras (New York: The Modern 
Language Publishing Co.) presents the gram- 
matical rules in the logical way: the examples 
precede each rule. The obvious result is that 
the rule is conceived by the scholar before it 
is formulated and is thus more readily retained. 
This system is seen to its best advantage in 
the treatment of the past participle (pp. 89-94) 
and in the agreement of the verb with its sub- 
ject. The defects of such a plan consist main- 
ly in the multiplicity of useless rules and 
in the tendency to make rules from idioms. 
Other faults which lie rather with the author 
than the system are the inadequate treatment 
of the subjunctive, where Whitney’s grammar 
could have been consulted with profit, andthe 
substitution of rules for tabular statements in 
regard to the varying gender and plurals of 
nouns. The Index is valueless for convenient 
reference and should be enlarged before the 
work is taken into class use. 


The same author is represented in a school 
edition of ‘Notre Dame de Paris’ (London: 
Williams and Norgate). The editor, M. J. 
BoiELLE, has arranged, in two neat volumes, 
suitable portions of the original, keeping as 
near as possible to the progress of the narra- 
tive. The notes, which are indicated by fig- 
ures in the text, are good and abundant. As 
regards etymologies it is unfortunate that an- 
notators are not yet acquainted with Scheler 
in any of the editions of his Etymological 
Dictionary. 

‘ Einfiirhung in das Studium der Englischen 
Philologie mit Riicksicht auf die Anforderung- 
en der Praxis’ (Marburg, N. G. Elwert, 1888), is 
a brochure in which PROFESSOR WILHELM 
VIETOR aims to give counsel and direction to 
students who may desire to fit themselves as 
teachers of English in the schools of Germany. 
The scope and character of the examinations 
to be passed, and the true significance of 
the teacher’s office are carefully examined, 
and then the practical question is entered upon, 
how the necessary preparation may be best 
acquired. This leac's to a detailed considera- 
tion of the entire course of training which such 
a teacher should endeavor to secure, embrac- 
ing advice as to the books to be used, courses 
of lectures to be attended, etc. These pages 
must prove a helpful guide to those for whom 
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they are expressly written, but they have also 
a value forus. The English and American 
teacher of English may here gain many a ser- 
viceable hint from a careful study of the doc- 
trine and methods of English instruction in 
foreign schools ; while our teachers of French 
and German may, by a process of reasoning 
by analogy, be led, by these earnestly written 
chapters, to a better understanding of the 
true import of their own vocation. 


Mr. ALEXANDER MELVILLE BELL, the cele- 
brated phonetician and author of ‘ Visible 
Speech,’ has published a pamphlet which may 
be expected to arrest the eye of the curious, 
and to excite a feeling akin to suspicion in the 
breast of the champion of Vola-piik. But 
these are effects not to be ignored, nordo they 
lie wholly without the range of the writer’s in- 
tention, if a natural inference may be drawn 
from the newly coined title, ‘World-English, 
The Universal Language’ (New York: N. D- 
C. Hodges, 47 Lafayette Place), and the quaint- 
ly eloquent epilogue in which leave is taken 
of the reader: ‘‘ Everyone has heard of the 
butcher, who, after a long search for his knife, 
at last found it in his mouth. So, speakers 
of English have been seeking for a Uni- 
versal Language, when lo! it is in their 
mouths! The intelligibility of words has been 
obscured by a dense mist of letters. This is 
now dispersed in World-English; and the 
language stands revealed,—beyond compari- 
son clear, simple, copious, and cosmopolitan,— 
the fitting tongue of humanity.’’ But it were 
quite impossible for Mr. BELL to toy with any 
form of popular sensationalism for its own 
sake, and one has but to glance over these 
chastely written and beautifully printed pages 
to become impressed with the graceful and 
philanthropic spirit of the profound scholar. 
For the English-speaking world there are two 
great questions relating to its language that 
are of high importance ; they are these: shall 
our spelling be reformed, and shall any syste- 
matic effort be made towards the establish- 
ment of English as the World’s medium of 
universal intercommunication? The first of 
these questions may be argued apart from the 
second; but the second is, by common consent, 
conditioned by the first. This common con- 
sent among English scholars (for a matter of 
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this kind is involved in, and has to encounter 
national prejudices) is well expressed in Mr. 
BELL’s opening words: ‘‘ No language could 
be invented for International use that would 
surpass English, in grammatical simplicity, 
and in general fitness to become the tongue of 
the World. The only drawback to extension 
of English has been its difficult and unsyste- 
matic spelling.’’ It is then clearly seen that 
Mr. BELL opens and closes with the very defi- 
nite belief that English is the true Vo/a-piik, 
and the object of his pamphlet is not so much to 
enforce this belief as to offer a theory, and to 
submita practical system, carefully elaborated, 
for the attainment of certain ends. A system 
of English orthography and typography is here 
offered which is not to supplant the present 
form of writing, but which is merely to sup- 
plement it as an ‘‘izitiatory”’ form for begin- 
nersin the schools (thereby serving an import- 
ant pedagogical purpose at home) and for 
“‘non-scholastic learners, and for foreigners 
throughout the world.’’ For our schools, it is 
argued ‘‘two forms of the language must thus 
be equally acknowledged; one for lower 
classes of scholars (Mr. BELL’s ‘ World-Eng- 
‘ lish’) and one for higher classes (the undis- 
turbed present literary form).’’ World-Eng- 
lish deserves the careful consideration of all 
serious scholars, to whom MR. BELL appeals 
for criticism and suggestion. 


D. C. Heath & Co. have just published the 
second book in the series of ‘Practical Les- 
sons in the use of English,’ by MAry E. Hype 
of the State Normal School, Albany, N. Y. 

~The volume covers such technical grammar as 
is essential to a correct use of the language, 
besides giving many selections from the best 
writers, to form a correct taste for the best 
literature. It treats of letter-writing and its 
related subjects; and contains much matter 
necessary to be familiarly known in the ordin- 
ary business of life. The same House has 
published ‘ Exercises in English, a drill book 
on Accidence, Syntax and Style,’ by H. I. 
STRANG, Head Master, Goderich High School, 
Ontario. The book is meant to supply in con- 
cise form, well classified and carefully studied 
exercises for criticism and correction. Itis the 
result of much experience in the school-room 
and is decidely a working book. 
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ERCKMANN-CHATRIAN’S amusing comedy 
of ‘L’Ami Fritz,’ with annotations in English 
by Pror. ALFRED HENNEQUIN, of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, has been added to the series 
of ‘Théaitre Contemporain’ published by 
William R. Jenkins, of New York. (12mo, 
25c.) Encouraged by the favor shown to his 
enterprise in furnishing an attractive reprint in 
French of Victor HuGo’s ‘Les Misérables,’ 
Mr. JENKINS has determined upon issuing a 
uniform edition of all the novels of this author, 
and ‘ Quatrevingt-treize,’ printed in one vol- 
ume, forms the second work in the series. 
This story is considered one of the finest speci- 
mens of HuGo’s literary genius and style, and 
will undoubtedly prove of great value to stu- 
dents as well as of interest to general readers. 
It is issued in similiar typography and bind- 
ing to ‘Les Misérables.’ (12mo, paper $1.00, 
cloth $1.50.) MME HENRI GREVILLE’s ‘ Per- 
due,’ will be the next number of the ‘Romans 
Choisis,’ issued by the same publisher. 


The Louisiana Journal of Education for 
March contains an article entitled: ‘Some 
Suggestions for a Course of Reading in High 
Schools ’’ by PRor. J. R. FICKLEN of Tulane 
University; likewise a review of Pror. 
GENUNG’s ‘ The Study of Rhectoric’ by Pror. 
ROBERT SHARP, of the same institution.—The 
Dial (Chicago) for May has an interesting 
characterization of ‘Arnold and his Work ”’ by 
ProF. MELVILLE B. ANDERSON, of State Uni- 
versity of lowa.—1 he /ndiana Student (Organ of 
Indiana pang for March, gives us acred- 
itable notice of ‘“‘Moliére”’ and his works by 
W. EcHARD GOLDING, astudent in the French 
department of that University.—The Academy 
(Syracuse), for April, contains a suggestive 
article on ‘‘The Phonetic Method,” by E. 
SPANHOOFD, of St. Paul’s School, Concord, 


The first two numbers have reached us of a 
publication that promises much of interest and 
importance for the worker in modern lan- 
guages: Le Moyen-Age. Bulletin mensuel 
d’ Histoire et de Philologie, under the direction 
of Messrs. A. MARIGNAN, G. PLATON and 
M. WiLmoTtTe. Price g francs. Address: 
Monsieur Picard, Libraire-Editeur, 82 rue 
Bonaparte, Paris. The list of periodicals that 
are put under contribution for this new journal, 
is the most extensive, perhaps, of any publi- 
cation in existence. All the periodical litera- 
ature of note, bearing on History and Linguis, 
tics, is to be reported on for Norway, Sweden- 
Denmark, Holland, Germany, Austria, Bel- 
gium, France, Italy Spain, Portugal and Rou- 
mania. 
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JOURNAL NOTICES. 


BEITRAEGE (Hrsa. v. PAUL UND BRAUNE) VOL. 
XI, Part H., Etymologica.—Kauff- 
mann, Fr., Behaghels argumente ftir eine mhd. 
Schriftsprache.—Bugge, 8., Zur altgermanischen 
sprachgeschichte.—Pietsch, P., Einige bemerkungen 
tiber ge- bei verben.—Bremer, 0., Wurstener wirter- 
verzeichnis.—Heilborn, E., Die ¢-reime bei Opitz.— 
Braune, W., Zu den deutschen ¢-lauten; Reinhardt 
Fuchs; Nachtrag zu mhd. ein.—Luick, K., Geschlossen- 
es ¢ ftir 2 vor s¢.—Holthausen, F., Nachtrag. 


ANGLIA. VOL. X. PART III.—Honncher, E., Quel- 
len zu Dean Jonathan Swift’s Gulliver's Travels.— 
Godwin, Francis, The Voyage of Domingo Gonzales 
to the World of the Moon.—Honncher, E., Bemerkung- 
en zu Godwin’s Voyage of Domingo Gonzales to the 
Moon.—Reum, A., De Temporibus ein echtes werk des 
abtes £lfric.—Sattler, W., Englische Kollektaneen,— 
Wilke, W., Anwendung der rhyme-test und double- 
ending-test auf Ben Jonson’s dramen.—Koeppel, E., 
Sidneiana.—Logeman, 8., Forrest’s Theophilus.-Nader, 
E., Tempus und modus im Beowulf.—Hicketier, K., 
Funf riitsel des Exeterbuches.—Lentzner, K., Zu 
Romeo und Julia.—Sahlender, P., Bticherschau ftir 
das jahr 1886. 


ZEITSCHRIFT FUR NEUFRANZOSISCHE SPRACHE 
UND LITTERATUR, BAND IX. HEFT 8.—(Referate 
und Rezensionen).—** J.-B. Stiernet, La Littérature 
francaise au XVIIe siécle. Essais et Notices, avec 
une introduction (Moyen-fge et XVIe siécle).— 
Mahrenholtz, Kk., E. Hinncher, Fahrten nach Mond 
und Sonne.—Mahrenholtz, R., E. Hertz, Voltaire und 
die franzédsische Strafrechtspflege im XVIII. Jahr- 
hundert.—Mahrenholtz, R., Lettres inédites de Mme 
de Lespinasse p. p. Charles Henry.—Scheffler, W., 
Guillaume Ulrich, Essai sur la chanson francaise de 
notre siécle.—Honncher, E., Jan ten Brink, Litterari- 
sche Schetsen en Kritieken.—Koschwitz, E., Moliére, 
L’ Avare, crklirt von H. Fritsche.—Miszellen.—J.-J.C. 
L (eyds), Principaux écrits relatifs 4 la personne et 
aux ceuvres, au temps et a l’influence de Diderot. 
Compilation critique et chronologique.—Meyer, R., 
Zur Konstruktion von falloir.—Programm der zweiten 
Hauptversammlung des deutschen Einheitsschul- 


vereins in Kassel am 4. und 5. April 1888-—Nekrologe, * 


Honncher, E., Bibliographie 1887-88. 

ZEITSCHRIFT FUR ROMANISCHE PHILOLOGIE, XI], 
4.—Tobler, A., Vermischte Beitriige zur franz. Gram- 
matik.—Schwan, Ed., Zu den &ltesten franzisischen 
Denkmilern.—Schuchardt, H., ;Romano-baskisches.— 
Beyer, A., Die Londoner Psalterhandschrift Arundel. 
Vermischtes. Appel, €., Zur Reihenfolge der Trionfi 
Petrarca’s.—Meyer, W., Labialisierung von Gutturalen 
im Nordfranzés.—Horning, A., Die Schicksale von en 
+ Kons. und an+ Kons. im Ostfranzisischen.—Schwan, 
E., Zur Flexion der Feminina der lat. III. Deklination 
im Altfranzisischen.—Wlese, B., Italienische Etymolo- 
gien.—Ulrich, J., Romanische Etymologien.—Be- 
sprechungen. Appel, €., W. Bernhard, Die Werke des 
Trobadors N’At de Mons.—Appel, €., A. Pakscher, Die 
Chronologie der Gedichte Petrarcas.—Tobler, A., F. 
Torraca, La materia dell’ Arcadia del Sannazaro, 
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studio.—Levy, E. und Tobler, A., Revue des langues 
romanes. T. XXX juill.-déc. 1886; t. XX XI, janv.- 
juin 1887.—Meyer, W., Studi di filologia romanza, fasc. 
4. 1887, 


Le CANADA-FRANGAIS, VOLUME PREMIER, 2EME 
LIVRAISON — AvRiL_ 1888.—L’Administration, Mgr 
Dominique Racine.—Bruchesi, L’abbe P. N., Les Petites 
Sceurs des Pauvres & Montréal.—Poisson, Adolphe, 
Mouvement de la Population Francaise dans les Can- 
tons de l’Est.—LeMay, Pamphile, Le Boquet—Poésie.— 
Desrosiers, Joseph, Le Roman au Foyer Chrétien.— 


Routhicr, A. B., La Question Romaine.—E. R., Revue. 


des Cours Publics donnés a l’Univ.-Laval 4 Québec 
(Hiver 1887-88.— DeCelles, A. D., Notre Avenir.—Kouth- 
ier, A, B., Les Fétes Jubilaires (Lettre de Rome).— 
Chauveau, P. J. 0., Encore Jacques Cartier.—Legendre, 
Nap., La Legende d’un Peuple.—Vallee, A., Interven- 
tion Chirurgicale dans les affections du rein.—Legen- 
dre, Nap., Pélerinage au Pays D’Evangeline.-Chauveau, 
P.-J.0., Revue Européenne.—P. F., N. P. J. 0. 
Bibliographie—Revue des livres.—P. J. 0. C., M.-E. M., 
Revue des revues.—Documents Inédits. VIII.-Mémoi- 
re de l’abbé de l’Isle-Dieu 4 M. Stanly, 1755, (Suite). 
1X.—Articles de soumission des Acadiens, 1760. X.— 
Lettres de M. l’abbé Maillard, missionnaire en Acadie, 
1735-1738. XI.—Journal historique du voyage de la 
flotte commandée par M. le Duc d’Enville, et partie 
pour le Canada le 20 juin 1746. 


Revue Critique, No. 8.—Camus, G., Precetti di 
rettorica scritti per Enrico III re di Francia (Ch. J.). 
—Les grands écrivains francais: Boissier, G., Mme de 
Sévigné ;—Sercl, A.. Montesquieu ;—Say, L., Turgot; 
Caro, E., George Sand ;—Simon, J., Victor Cousin (F. 
Hémon).—No. 9.—Gaste, A., Olivier Basselin et Le 
Vau de Vire (A. Delboulle).—Von Weiien, Alcx., Der 
aegyptische Joseph im Drama des X VI. Jahrhunderts 


A. C.).—No. Finnur, Edda Snorra Stur- 
usonur. Lit. (C.). Album puléographique ou recueil 
de documents importants s. Molinier). Catalogue 
des livres composant la biblioth-que de feu M. le 
baron James de Rothsehild. Tome second. (T. de 
L.).—koehler, RK., Herders Legenden (Ch. J.).—No. 
12.—Hemon, F., Théaétre de P. Corneille (A. Del- 
boulle). Catalogue Rothschild (H. Cordier).—No, 13. 
Diez, Fr., Etymologisches W&rterbuch.—Scheler, A., 
Dictionnaire d’étymologie frangaise (A. D.).—Vau- 
thicr, G., Essai sur la Vie et les Geuvres de N. pomu- 
céne Lemercier (A. RKebelliau).—This, €., Die deutsch- 
franzésische Sprachgrenze im Elsass (.).—No. 14.—- 
Conway, RK: 8., Verner’s Law in Italy ;—veccke, W., 
Die Italischen Sprachen (V. Henry).—Pradel, UCh., 
Notice sur la vie du poéte Ranchin (1616-1692) (T. de 
L.).—No. 15.—Laroche, U., Le Frangais et 1 esprit 
d’analyse (Ch. J.).—Krnault, E,, Le mystére de Sainte- 
Barbe (H. d’Arbois de Jubainville).—No, |7.—Gode- 
froy, F., La lettre O du Dictionnaire (A. Jacques).— 


Kurschner, J., Deutsche National-Literatur (vols. &1- 
99). (A. Chuquet).—No. 18.—Uamus, &., L’opera Saler- 
nitana “ Circa instuus’’ ed il testo primitivo del 
“Grant herbier en fraungoys” (A. Bo;).—Runge, H., 
Courtilz de Sandras und die Anfiinge des Mercure 
historique et politique (Ch. J.).—Arnaudin, F., Contes 
»pulaires grand-landais (H. Guaidoz).—No. 19.— 
oulct, J. B. et Chabanean €., Deux manuscrits pro- 
vencgaux du X1Ve siécle (T. de L.).—talbert, Ferd., be 
la prononciation en Franc. au X Vie siécle et du livre 
de Thurot, intitulé De la prononciation franguise (A. 
D.).—vian, N., On episodio della storia della censura 
in Italia nel sec. XVI. L’edizione spurgata del Corte- 
giano. (P. de Nolhac).—Lematltre, J., Impressions de 
th fitre I. (F. Hémon).—Stecher, J., Histoire de la 
littérature néerlandaise en Belgique (A. Chuquet). 
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